” Annual Chemical Analysis and Review Number 


«:Vhat Chemical Stocks 
—_| If War Comes? 


‘National Wealth vs. 


34,869 
30,135 


Volatile Markets 
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Convertible Issues 
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To Help Correct 
Errors in Timing 
Stock Purchases and 
Sales, Study Book 
Number “1.” 


To Help Decide 
What Listed Stocks 
to Buy, Sell or Hold, 
Study Book “2.” 


To Protect Yourself 
Against the Greatest 
Inflation in Two 
Decades, Read Book 
Number “3.” 


To Understand Tape 
Reading and Signals 
Many Investors 
Miss, Study Book 
Number “4.” 


To Secure a Valued 
Addition to Your 
Working Equipment, 
Read Book “5.” 


To See Monthly 
Prices Moves from 
Jan. 1, 1932, to Mar. 
1, 1939, Study Book 
Number “6.” 


1 “FINANCIAL & BUSINESS FORECASTING.” Why do so many investors 

. miss the turn both ways? In a Bull Market, when prices are high, they don’t sell 
because “prices will surely go higher.” At the end of a Bear Market, when prices are 
low, sometimes below working capital, they don’t buy because “prices will surely go 
lower.” To help correct these mistakes in timing stock sales and purchases, study the 
background of booms, depressions and trade cycles, the barometers of trade activity and 
the principles of market forecasting, so clearly explained by Warren F. Hickernell, in 
“Financial & Business Forecasting”; 2-volume set, 914 pages, limp binding, published at 
$12.00—closing out price $4.00. (Offer includes FREE latest revised “Century of Busi- 
ness Progress Chart,” price alone $1.00.) 


2 “STOCK FACTOGRAPH MANUAL’—1117 STOCK FACTOGRAPHS (new 

* Feb. 1939 edition) reprinting all revised Factographs, just as they appeared in 
Financial World, from Sept. 22, 1937, to Jan. 25, 1939, with complete alphabetical index. 
Take’ the worry out of investing, get here, in condensed form, just the facts you want to 
help you decide which stocks to buy, which to sell, which to hold. Every company 
represented by a New York Stock Exchange listing and nearly 300 N. Y. Curb stocks. 
Contains more information in condensed form than two ordinary 500-page financial books, 
280 pages, paper cover; price, $3.85, postpaid. 


3 “IF INFLATION COMES” What Can You Do About It? By Roger W. Babson. 

* Countless investors have been put off their guard about inflation because, in the 
face of numerous warnings, it has exerted so little influence on common stock prices to 
date. An all-time high in government spending appears more and more certain for the 
coming fiscal year. Instead of calling this book “If Inflation Comes,” perhaps a more 
appropriate title would be “WHEN INFLATION COMES.” 

What are the “Cyclone warnings” of inflation? How will inflation affect 20 leading 
industries? What are the only sate hedges against inflation? Read this 204-page book 
NOW for Babson’s answers to these and other pressing questions about inflation which 
concern every investor, every businessman and bank depositor. Price, $1.35, postpaid. 


4 “TICKER TECHNIQUE?” By Orline D. Foster. The author also wrote “Making 

* Money in the Stock Market” and “Twelve Lectures on Stock Market Operation,” 
both out of print. A student of technical market action and for seventeen years an active 
trader in stocks. This latest work, “Ticker Technique,” published 1935, quickly became 
one of our best sellers. It calls attention to various important ticker signals and presents 
the author’s theories as to their market significance. In rich looking, flexible, loose-leaf 
binder. Price $5.00 postpaid. (Limited edition, printed privately, will be exhausted this 
year.) 


5 “DOW’S THEORY APPLIED TO BUSINESS AND BANKING.” By Robert 
* Rhea. This book—just published—is for business men, who, perplexed by present- 
day uncertainties, are seeking a reliable method of anticipating forthcoming changes in 
business activity. For the first time, the famous Dow Theory has been applied to busi- 
ness and banking by Robert Rhea, who for many years has been one of its outstanding 
students. His new book is of immediate importance to every business man, banker, trust 
officer, accountant and lawyer. Only $2.00 postpaid. 


6 “THE STOCK PICTURE” 800 Monthly Charts for Only $10. (Revised to March 
* 1, 1939)—A Portfolio of 800 Monthly Charts—each chart 2-5/16 x 3% inches— 
covering 720 stocks listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange and 80 leading N. Y. Curb stocks, 
or 800 charts in all. Each chart plots Monthly High and Low Prices from Jan. 1, 1932, 
to March 1, 1939. A valuable aid in studying past performance and probable future price 
trend of each stock. Revised bi-monthly. Send $50.00 for one year’s charting service 
including 26 highly informative supplements; or $10.00 for March issue of “THE STOCK 
PICTURE,” in flexible leatherette binder. 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
| 21 West Street New York, N. Y. 


In accordance with your offer in the April 19th issue of THE 
FINANCIAL WORLD, please send the following books as checked: 


[] Please Send Free List of “150 Books for Investors” 


N. Y. C. Buyers Add 


2% for Sales Tax 


sent in the next 30 days. 


There is one book that should be read by all in- 


$4.00 $1.35 $2.00 vestors—large ond small, young and old. It is Mr. 
Check (or Money Order) is enclosed for $..... TELLIGENT INVESTMENT PLANNING”—-an 

necessary to successful investing. Price 50 ce:xts, 
NES OO NS or free with every book order of $3.00 or more 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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FLOWS FROM THE FAMOUS} 


Beauty of color, 
and durability of 
finish, have taken 
their places among 
the most important 
sales features in 
modern automobile 
merchandising. 


The Glidden Com- 
pany offers a rare 
combination of 
quality materials ~ 
. .« Scientific color 
service . . . and 
coast to coast ad- 
visory service by 
trained experts on 
automotive finishing problems. 


BODY PRIMERS, AND SURFACERS e@ 
SYNTHETIC ENAMEL AND LACQUER 
FINISHING COATS @ FINISHES FOR 
FENDERS, HOODS, GAS TANKS, IN- 
STRUMENT BOARDS, GARNISH AND 
DRIP MOULDINGS @ LAMP ENAMELS e@ 
ENGINE, CHASSIS AND WHEEL ENAMEL 


THE GCLIDDEN COMPANY 


National Headquarters 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


CAN? 
HEYDEN 


fwerywhere 


‘i history of the Heyden 
Chemical Corporation is a record 
of steady progress and its diversi- 
fied products are used in practic- 
ally every major industry. 


The principal outlets for the com- 
pany’s products are in those fields in 
which the chemical industry of the 
United States is making rapid 
strides, especially in the production 
of new materials, calculated to add 
to the comfort and well being of 
man. Typical are the manufacture 
of synthetic plastics, coating mate- 
rials and medicinals. In all these 
industries “Heyden” products have 
established a sound reputation for 
quality and uniformity. 


An adequate research division 
continues to develop new compounds 
and processes to insure future 
growth and to maintain the com- 
Ppany’s position as an active con- 
tributor to chemical science and a 
promoter of the American chemical 
industry. 


Heyden Chemical Corporation 
50 Union Square 
New York City 


Factories: 


Garfield, New Jersey Fords, New Jersey 
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The FINANCIAL WORLD 
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“Gee! A Nickel Left for Candy” 


OYS or typewriters,-lamp bulbs or bathtubs—-whenever the cost 

of an article is lowered through economies in production, more 
people can buy it. And those who can buy it anyway have money 
left to buy other things. 

Take the case of the electric refrigerator. In 1927, when the aver- 
age model cost about $350, only 375,000 people bought refrigerators. 
Ten years later, when improvements in manufacturing had brought 
the price down to $170, stx times as many people bought them. And 
thousands who, perhaps, could have paid the higher price, used the 
difference to purchase other comforts and conveniences. 

The same has been true of hundreds of other manufactured articles. 
Because industry has developed new products, has improved them, 
has learned to make them less expensive, more millions of people 
have been able to buy them. By this process, industry has been able 
to provide the American people with the highest standard of living 
in the world. 

General Electric, by applying electricity to the wheels of industry, 
has pioneered in this progress. It is helping today to provide 
America with MORE GOODS FOR MORE PEOPLE AT LESS COST. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
IN GOVERNMENT BONDS 


By S. F. PORTER, Financial Column- 
ist, New York Post. The dramatic story 
of the phenomenal rise of the Government 
Market, providing the first complete in- 
formation to the public on the extraordi- 
nary investment opportunities in this type 


. . a definite miracle in financial writ- 
Here an expert on “Governments” gives jing The subject is covered from every 
valuable information on— possible phase. It is the very first book 
How to trade in Government securities on the subject under the present philo- 
“Free riding,’’ Arbitraging, ways to sophy of government. Few people realize 
make money in this market that all the older texts and explanations 
Factors affecting price movements are obsolete and valueless.’’—Robert Smit- 
The Treasury’s borrowing needs ley, Dixie Business Book Shop. 
Government control, etc. 
Price $3.00 


Order your copy today—at your bookstore ... or direct from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd Street, NEW YORK 


“S. F. Porter has shown the way, and 
every businessman, banker, bond dealer 
and citizen would do well to read this 
story.”’—-Morris S. Tremaine, Comptroller 
of the State of New York, in the Foreword. 
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Books 


How to Avoip FINANCIAL TANGLEs. 
By Kenneth B. Masteller. Published 
by American Institute for Economic 
Research. 159 pages. $1.00. A 
business philosopher has said _ that 
one trouble about building up an 
estate is that most of us have to earn 
our money twice: the first time to 
lose it and the second time to keep it. 

It’s the old story of gaining knowl- 
edge the costliest way—through per- 
sonal experience. So this little book 
sets out to tell in simple language a 
lot of the fundamental facts about 
property (joint and individual ) rights 
of different members of the family; 
hints on handling real estate; joint 
ownership of stocks and bonds; of 
bank accounts, building and _ loan 
shares and safe deposit boxes. There 
are suggestions for handling invest- 
ments, pointers on making a will, ad- 
vantages of establishing a trust fund, 
etc. 

In addition to all these essential 
facts, there are helpful chapters on 
life insurance, on auto and fire insur- 
ance; on important financial relation- 
ships (stressing what to watch for 
before signing a contract, promissory 
notes, responsibilities of the endorser, 
power of attorney and some safe- 
guards) ; income, estate, inheritance 
and gift taxes (with suggestions for 
reducing) ; help for the widow (re- 
leasing bank accounts, collecting in- 
surance, what administration of estate 
involves, etc.) ; and finally, a glossary 
of legal terms. The book is not a 
substitute for personal banking and 
legal advice, but it prepares the read- 


er to seek, to weigh and to utilize such | 


advice to best advantage. 


Note: The book reviewed may be 
purchased through THE FINANCIAL 
Wortp Book SHop which also can 
supply any book published. 
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Indestructible Wealth 
vs. Volatile Markets 


America’s leadership in natural resources and other tangible wealth, 


reinforced by vast manpower, provides an indestructible bulwark against 
external disturbances which contrasts with the volatility of market ‘values’. 


66 HE inevitable effect” of the 

succession of European “inci- 
dents”, says Secretary Hull, “is fur- 
ther to destroy confidence and to un- 
dermine economic stability in every 
country in the world, thus affecting 
our own welfare.” The President, 
according to the “White House 
spokesman,” regards the economic 
policies of the totalitarian powers as 
presenting a challenge which can be 
met only by the adoption of one of 
three alternatives: (1) withdrawal 
from foreign trade and emphasis upon 
economic self-sufficiency as a national 
policy; (2) extension of export sub- 
sidies; or (3) reduction of living 
standards through lengthening — of 
hours of work and lowering of wage 
rates. 


Ability to Survive 


Since exports normally contribute 
substantially to the prosperity of the 
United States, it is quite natural that 
our security markets should be affect- 
ed by threats of further intensification 
of international economic warfare, as 
well as the more dramatic possibility 
of sanguinary hostilities assuming the 
proportions of a general European 
war. Nevertheless, it may well be 
questioned whether the susceptibility 
of our markets to actual or potential 
external influences is not dispropor- 
tionate to the degree of vulnerability 
to such factors. It may well be doubt- 


ed that we are faced with the neces- 
sity of resorting to “Chinese wall” 
economic policies. But even if it is 
assumed that the trend is in that di- 
rection, our ability to survive on a 
basis of self-sufficiency is far greater 
than that of any other nation in the 
world. And the advantages of our 
vast wealth of natural resources and 
productive machinery, coupled with 
the insulation afforded by geographi- 
cal factors, would place us in a rela- 
tively enviable position in the event of 
a major war abroad. 

Political advocates of the proposed 
war reserve of essential commodities 
not produced in quantity the 
United States have made much of the 
fact that certain raw materials neces- 
sary for national defense must be im- 
ported. The Director of the Bureau 
of Mines urges the accumulation of a 
two-year supply of aluminum, anti- 
mony, chromium, manganese, nickel, 
mercury, tin and tungsten. Under 


war conditions, our supplies of these 
minerals would be deficient although 


—Finfoto 


The Chemist— 


Creator of Substitutes for Raw Materials 


3 


the majority are produced within our 
borders. However, Canada has ample 
deposits of ores from which several 
of these metals are derived, notably 
aluminum and nickel ; presumably the 
requisite supplies of such metals 
would continue to be available for 
American industries. Our depend- 
ence upon overseas sources of supply 
assumes major importance in respect 
to mercury and tin. We are also de- 
pendent upon the outside world for 
one of our most important industrial 
raw materials—rubber. Under emer- 
gency conditions, synthetic products 
perfected in recent years, such as 
Neoprene, could be substituted. 


Raw Materials 


These deficiencies, however, com- 
prise the few exceptions to the general 
rule of abundance of raw material re- 
sources. Our supplies of minerals and 
the productive capacity of our agri- 
culture are so great that our natural 
destiny is to continue as one of the 
leading exporting nations. But the 
United States is not faced with the 
alternatives recognized by the ‘“‘have- 
not” nations—‘export or starve” ; we 
do not need large export credits to 
pay for essential materials which we 
cannot produce internally. 

Our position in one of the most 
coveted commodities—petroleum—is 
outstanding ; American production of 
crude petroleum accounts for over 60 
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per cent of the world total.  [é¢sti- 
mated proved petroleum reserves 
amount to over 17 billion barrels. 
Deposits of unmined coal in the 
United States and Alaska are far 
greater than in any other part of the 
world; annual production exceeds 
that of any other country. We have 
about half of the world’s known sup- 
ply of bituminous coal. In gold pro- 
duction, the continental United States 
ranks in fourth place, but including 
Philippine output, our total equals or 
exceeds that of all countries except 
the Union of South Africa. And, of 
course, we already hold more than 
halfi—over $15 billion—of the world’s 
stock of monetary gold. 


Our production of silver exceeds 
that of all countries except Mexico. 
The United States is the largest 
producer of copper, lead and zinc. 
In the realm of agriculture, America’s 
huge productive capacity is so “well 
known as to require little comment. 
With the exception of a few tropical 
products, we are more than self-suffi- 
cient with respect to food supplies ; in 
textile fibers, we have a large surplus 
of cotton; a part of our wool require- 
ments is imported, but if the trends 
of recent years continue, our produc- 
tion will cover domestic needs in fu- 
ture years. Progress in artificial fibers 
—the United States is among the 
leaders in rayon production and new 
developments such as Nylon carry in- 
teresting potentialities—will tend to 
reduce our dependence upon Japan 
for raw silk. 


(Please turn to page 25) 


Better-than-average prospects for the chemi- 


cal group rest on a growth factor which has 


been—and promises to continue—spectacular. 


NDUSTRIES may come and in- 

dustries may go, but, in the eco- 
nomic life of the nation, the chemical 
industry endures as a symbol of eter- 
nal youth: It thrives on change; it is 
always looking ahead to new hori- 
zons ; and while it has been “growing” 
for thousands of years, it has yet to 


” 


age. 
Chemistry’s History 


From a historical standpoint, chem- 
istry’s growth was conceived in the 
discovery of fire by man during the 
Stone Age which began at some un- 
known period and ended around 4000 
B.C. It was not until 1608, however, 


Leading 
Chemical Companies 
and their. 
Principal 
Products 


Air Reduction 


Allied Chemical | @ @ | Allied Chemical 
Amer. Agr. Chemical € @ @ | Amer. Agr. Chemical 
Amer. Cyanamid | @ @ | Amer. Cyanamid 
Amer. 1. G. Chemical a * Amer. I. G. Chemical 
Atlas Powder @ | Atlas Powder 
Columbian Carbon e Columbian Carbon 
Commercial Solvents @ | Commercial Solvents 
Dow Chemical | @ ° elele @ | Dow Chemical 
du Pont de Nemours| @ elele elele @ jdu Pont de Nemours 


Freeport Sulphur 


a Freeport Sulphur 


Hercules Powder € & @ | Hercules Powder 
Heyden Chemical € e\e @ | Heyden Chemical 
Mathieson Alkali] @ | Mathieson Alkali 
Monsanto Chemical] @ @ | Monsanto Chemical 
Pennsylvania Salt] @ e @ | Pennsylvania Salt 
Texas Gulf Sulphur © Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Union Carbide ele @ | Union Carbide 
United Carbon 7 @ | United Carbon 
U.S. Industrial Alcohol e\e @ | U.S. Industrial Alcohol 
Westvaco Chlorine| @ © @ | Westvaco Chlorine 


that chemistry as an industry may be 
said to have seen the light of day in 
America. At that time, glass, pitch, 
soap-ashes and tar were first made in 
the Jamestown Colony—to be fol- 
lowed shortly by establishment of a 
salt works, an iron works and the de- 
velopment of lead smelting. In the 
wake of Pierre S. du Pont de Ne- 
mours’ immigration to this country in 


1802, the end of the nineteenth cen- | 


tury found the chemical industry an 


integral part of the national economy. 


It remained for the World War, § 


however, to give chemistry a taste of J 


real industrial power. ‘* Necessity was 
the mother of invention” then, and 
the home industry skyrocketed to 
prominence under the exigencies of 
national defense. The Armistice came 
—but no halt in chemical progress. 
Only another beginning: Under the 


« 


spur of enthusiastic public participa- 
tion, prodigious expansion followed. fF 


And still no end. Only more growth. F 


Thus where there were 30 chemical 
plants in the United States in 1830 
and their output was assessed at 
around $1 million, there are now some 
7,000 establishments turning out at 
annual production valued in excess of 


$3 billion! 


Distinguishing Features 


As far as investors are concerned, 
what are the distinguishing features 
of this remarkable industry? First of 


all, large scale operations and _ rela-f 


tively high plant investment. At the 


same time, however, there is practi- 
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cally no raw material problem to face 
and labor costs are proportionately 
low. Secondly, while the field is not 
free from competition, rivalry is 
largely of the inter-product and inter- 
process type. Thirdly, most cost items 
are relatively constant, almost regard- 
less of volume. Now cap these char- 
acteristics with an inherently long 
term growth factor and it may be 
appreciated why the industry has 
been able to hang up a brilliant oper- 
ating record—in spite of the axiom, 
“Chemical prices never go up.” 
Turning to a dollars-and-cents con- 
sideration of what this has meant to 
stockholders, it is found that chemical 
companies, as a group, have demon- 
strated better-than-average earning 
power over a period of years. This 
has been true not only from the stand- 
point of average return on invested 
capital but also from the standpoint of 
resistance to depression influences. 
Here, as in other instances, the stock 
market provides a mirror. For in 
periods of generally declining equity 
values, chemical shares usually give 
ground more grudgingly than the 
market as a whole. The most recent 


» example of this is afforded by the eco- 


nomic slide in 1937. When the slump 
was stemmed in April of the follow- 
ing year, the comprehensive industrial 
stock average suffered a loss of more 
than 53 per cent. The chemical group, 
on the other hand, experienced a de- 
cline of less than 45 per cent. 


Unceasing Research 


In the chemical industry, research 
is unceasing—regardless of whether 
the business cycle is swinging upward 
or downward. For this is one line 
where laboratory retrenchment can 
spell deterioration of competitive po- 
sition within a comparatively short 


Growt 


time. Even at the expense of imme- 
diate profits, therefore, the industry 
annually pours millions into scientific 
experiments. And almost invariably, 
the new products and processes de- 
veloped more than justify their origi- 
nal cost and become’ important 
sources for additional profits. 


New Products 


Unlike most lines, the chemical in- 
dustry has ceased to cast longing eyes 
on 1929 sales and earnings peaks for, 
in most cases, these have long since 


Changing 
Chemical 


ORY research is the 
heart of the chemical industry. 
From it flows the stream of health 
and vigor that maintains its strength 
and furthers its growth. Year after 
year the industry as a whole spends 
an increasing percentage of its sales 
income for research. 

The character of laboratory work 
has undergone remarkable changes 
during the last twenty years. In the 
early ‘twenties the principal objective 
was a reduction of production costs 
through perfection and refinement of 
existing processes and_ products 
which already had an_ established 
market. This has changed during the 
past decade, when chief attention and 
emphasis in laboratory work was 
placed upon research for new meth- 
ods and products. 

Practically all research work was 
originally done by the chemical com- 


5 


been exceeded. Currently, 1937 is 
the mark to topple. And there is every 
reason to expect that this will be ac- 
complished in the not too distant fu- 
ture. It will be done largely in the 
laboratory: with new uses for old 
chemicals ; with relatively little known 
materials such as pthallic anhydride, 
ethylene glycol, cellulose acetate, acet- 
ic anhydride and vinyl resins; and 
with new products—strange, exotic 
sounding products—such as Staybel- 
lite, Revolite, Nylon, Thiokol, Lucite, 
Vinyon, Styrene and Zein. 

Today, in a host of laboratories 
throughout the nation, men are put- 
ting molecules through their paces: 
juggling them about, stringing them 
together in chains, joining them in 
rings—infinitely shuffling them around 
in the attempt to wrest one more 
chemical secret from Nature. And 
what is the driving force behind it 
all? More profits? Yes. But there 
is something else too. It is perhaps 
best expressed by the caption of a 
mural which, appropriately enough, 
graces the office walls of a certain 
chemical company: “Man, though 
chained to earth, looks across time 
and space toward an unknown per- 
fection which he may never reach 
but will forever seek.” 


Trends in 
Research 


panies in their own laboratories, but 
this method often led to waste of 
money because of unavoidable dupli- 
cations and also was to some extent a 
handicap to smaller companies with 
limited resources. Through their trade 
associations, chemical companies now 
often avail themselves of the facilities 
of such organizations as the Mellon 
Institute and the Battelle Memorial 
Institute. And quite a number of 
such organizations as well as indi- 
vidual companies engage the services 
provided by the Government, es- 
pecially the U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 

Still others and among them, even 
the larger companies, are using the 
research institutes of large univer- 
sities. This practice is resorted to 
especially for such problems as re- 
quire long periods of time for study. 

A more recent development is the 
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laboratory cooperation among a group 
of companies and the pooling of their 
resources for the perfection of prod- 
ucts serving a certain predetermined 
purpose. The perfection of a new 
high-test safety glass is the result of 
this policy. Five companies in the glass 
and chemical field: E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours, Carbide & Carbon Chemi- 
cals, Libbey-Owens-Ford, Monsanto 
Chemical, and Pittsburgh Plate Glass 


shared in the development of this new 
safety glass having laminations of 
polyvinyl acetate and characterized by 
a high degree of flexibility and extra- 
ordinary resistance to heavy impacts. 
This specific research work extended 
over a period of six years and 
involved an expenditure of over $6 
million. 

The growing importance of re- 
search work for the chemical indus- 


try is also illustrated by the emphasis 
placed upon such activities in the 
companies’ annual reports to their 
stockholders. These references often 
cover several pages and give evidence 
of the tremendous growth possibilities 
of this industry. For 1937 over $20 
million was spent in research work 
by the chemical industry, and in 1938 
an even larger amount was probably 
allotted for that purpose. 


For Uncertain 


“Afford protection against bear 
markets as well as bull markets. 


ELL selected convertible issues 

of good grade have two advan- 
tages: (1) They protect the holder 
against disastrous losses in bear mar- 
kets, and (2) Place him in a position 
to benefit during periods of advancing 
prices for common stocks. And in 
periods of jittery markets, when any 
day may bring a turn in the news that 
will completely turn the direction of 
the price movement, their attraction 
is even greater than usual. 

Among the better situated issues oi 
this type are the three included in the 
tabulation below. Brief descriptions 
of the preferred stock and the two 
bonds—all of which are listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange—follow : 


GREYHOUND CorPORATION 51% per 
cent preferred: This issue represents 
the country’s largest bus system. With 
a number of railroads jointly own- 
ing some of its operating subsidiaries, 
Greyhound’s history has been one of 
profitable growth. Last year, earn- 
ings amounted to $17.28 per share of 
the $10 par preferred, each share of 
which is convertible into one-half 
share of common stock without time 
limit. The common has recently been 
quoted around 16. (The preferred is 
callable at 11.) 


PuHetrs Dopce debenture 
1952: These are the obligations of a 
copper company whose operations are 
almost entirely confined to the United 


Convertibles Permit the Investor to Eat 
His Cake and Have It Too. 


States, and thus radical trends else- 
where are no threat to earnings. 
Earnings are, of course, greatly in- 
fluenced by the business cycle, but 
only in 1932 did the company show 
a deficit instead of an operating in- 


come during the last depression. The 
conversion feature is: for each $1,000 
par of bonds, 20 shares of common 
stock, for the life of the bonds. Call 
price is 105. The common stock has 
recently sold at 32. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM debenture 
3s, 1948: This company’s gross has 
grown from $43 million in 1927 to 
$112 million last year, reflecting a 
well-planned policy of expansion 
which has resulted in its developing 
into one of the most complete organi- 
zations in the industry. This has 
necessitated additional working capi- 
tal, and last summer $25 million of 
debentures (this issue) was sold for 
the purpose. These debentures are 
convertible into common stock at the 
rate of one share for each $47.50 prin- 
cipal amount of bonds to September 
1, 1943; thereafter at $55. They are 
callable at 102% to next September, 
and on a declining scale thenceforth. 


The bonds have recently been quoted 
at 106, the stock at 33. 


THREE CONVERTIBLES FOR DOUBTFUL TIMES 


ISSUE: 
Greyhound 5%4% cum. ($10 par) 
Phelps Dodge deb. 314s, 1952.... 
Phillips Petroleum deb. 3s, 1948. . 


“Price, Yield Prive 
$17.28 per share 10 5.2% 11 
8.8 times int.earn 108 3.3 105 
8.6 times int.earn 106 28 +102% 


“Year ended December 31. {Callable at this price to September 1, 1939; at 102% prior to September |, 


1940; and at a declining scale thereafter. 
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—Falcofoto 


A’ discussion concerning which 
chemical stocks to purchase—or 
to avoid—in the event of a general 
conflagration in Europe is necessarily 
conditioned by two factors: First, the 
domestic industry’s growth since the 
World War; second, the restricting 
effects of the so-called Neutrality Act. 


Chemical Warfare? 


Prior to 1914, the chemical indus- 
try as we know it today did not exist ; 
consequently, the number of signifi- 
cant comparisons which can be made 
is extremely limited. It can be said, 
however, that much of the next war 
will be fought in the laboratory and 
that chemical companies will play a 
leading rdle in the conflict—both at 
home and abroad. In regard to the 
Neutrality Act, briefly, this legislation 
forbids the shipment of “arms, ammu- 
nition and implements of war” to bel- 
ligerent nations. It is notable, how- 
ever, that export of these (as well as 
other items which may be classified as 
“war materials”) may be placed on a 
cash basis, transportation to be made 
at the buyer’s risk. 

Assuming, first of all, that the 
United States were to maintain a neu- 
tral status, what might happen to the 
chemical field at large? Foreign 
trade statistics show that, in general, 
the home industry is practically self- 
sustaining. Imports are small, and 
mostly of a specialized type. Exports, 
while impressive enough in dollar 
amount, represent but 5 to 10 per cent 
of total annual output. These, inci- 


What 


Stocks 
War Comesr 


A European explosion would have its reper- 


cussions on the industry at large; certain 
issues would stand to profit more than others. 


dentally, bulk large only in the case 
of relatively few companies. Prin- 
cipal buyers are Canada, the United 
Kingdom, Germany, France and 
Japan; Italy is also an important 
customer. 

Interesting to note is the fact that 
with Mars dominating the European 
scene, overseas business in this direc- 
tion would be virtually cut in two. 
For the countries identified with the 
Rome-Berlin axis would hardly be in 
a position to buy in this market. Free- 
port Sulphur and Texas Gulf nor- 
mally export about 30 per cent of 
total annual volume and United Car- 
bide, as high as 40 per cent. Union 
Carbide’s overseas business runs to 
around 20 per cent of aggregate sales 
but the picture here is further compli- 
cated by extensive properties abroad. 


The comparative figure for Monsanto 
Chemical is 15 per cent while Colum- 
bian Carbon’s stake in foreign mar- 
kets is “substantial.” These, then, 
might be said to be the companies 
which would be adversely affected by 
a European explosion. But this is all 
more or less theoretical. 


Trade Possibilities 


In actual practice, a number of 
offsetting factors would undoubtedly 
swing into action. Additional pur- 
chases by the London-Paris bloc 
would go far to fill the gap created 
by loss of volume in other directions 
—especially since it would almost cer- 
tainly have control of the seas and 
thus be in a position to take advan- 
tage of the “‘cash-and-carry” provi- 
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sions of the Neutrality Act. More- 
over, considerable business might be 
expected from countries which are 
now supplied by Germany and Eng- 
land, particularly those in South 
America. Then again, the chances 
are that chemical prices will turn 
sharply higher, thus allowing more 
liberal profit margins. 


Thinking in terms of participation 
by the United States, the hypothetical 
picture becomes more sharply deline- 
ated. Chemicals are used in practi- 
cally every phase of economic life and 
the speeding up of industrial activity 
as a result of war needs would prove 
a material spur to all chemical opera- 
tions. Under such circumstances, 


few companies would fail to benefit. 
Based on industry position and pres- 
ent ability to supply direct war needs, 
however, it appears that the following 
companies would be among the more 
important beneficiaries: Allied Chem- 
ical, American Agricultural, du Pont, 
Dow Chemical, Hercules Power, Mon- 
santo Chemical and Union Carbide, 


Position 
the Market 


N MARCH 31, both the indus- 

trial and rail averages pene- 
trated the January 26 lows by sub- 
stantial margins on large volume; 
turnover for the day of almost 3 mil- 
lion shares was the largest in over 
four months. According to the Dow 
theory, a bear market has been indi- 
cated. Certainly nothing has occurred 
during the current month to raise 
any question as to the accuracy of 
the market’s prediction ; not only has 
the price trend been predominantly 
downward, but the declines have 
been accompanied by heavy volume 
whether viewed from the standpoint 
of the move as a whole or on a daily 
or hourly basis, and trading has 
tended to dry up on the few rallies 
which have taken place. 


Decline Corroborated 


The action of the equity markets 
has been corroborated in other direc- 
tions. The Dow-Jones index of forty 
bonds has receded almost without in- 
terruption from 92.22 on March 10 
to 87.06 on April 11. Despite 
strength in wheat during the last 
week as a result of war scares, 
Moody’s spot commodity index has 
declined from 145.8 (the level 
reached March 6) to 138.7. The lat- 
ter represents the low since last June. 

The Dow Theory gives no clue to 
the extent or duration of market 
movements. Thus, it is altogether 
conceivable that the averages might 
signal a bear market at a point not 
far from the bottom, and this has 
actually occurred on at least two oc- 
casions in the past. On March 12, 
1898, a bear signal was given only 
1.29 points in the industrials and 0.57 
point in the rails above the subse- 


quent lows, while the declines which 
followed the signal of June 20, 1923, 
totaled only 5.05 points and 3.82 
points, respectively. The thinness of 
the markets under SEC rule, the 
brevity of the last bull movement and 
the preponderantly favorable statisti- 
cal position of business—a discussion 
of which obviously has no place in 
this column—suggest that there is at 
least a strong possibility, barring war 
or unfavorable domestic political de- 
velopments, that the decline may not 
extend much further. But pending a 
fairly sustained rally, with the previ- 
ous lows maintained inviolate on the 


subsequent decline and new highs es- 
tablished in both averages on the next 
rally, under the Dow Theory a bullish 
trend will not be indicated. 


Rally Due? 


At the close April 8, the industrials 
had declined 20 per cent, the rails 28 
per cent, from their highs of approxi- 
mately a month before. The extent 
and abruptness of the decline suggest 
that a technical rally is due. But if 
this takes place in the next few days 
it will have to contend with the un- 


favorable implications of the con- [ 
tinued weakness in bonds and com- | 
modities during the period of firm- 7 


ness in equity prices witnessed in the 
last three days, the adverse indica- 
tions given by volume and the pene- 
tration on April 11 of support levels 
which had been maintained in _ the 
London averages for three weeks.— 
Written April 12, 1939. 
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Why Chemicals 


Sell High 


Ratio Earnings 


—Finfoto 


When “Romance” Plus Unlimited Prospects Command a Premium 


HE relative earnings stability 

evidenced by an enterprise, other 
things being equal, is normally the 
most important determinant of the 
degree of generosity with which its 
equity issue capitalizes current earn- 
ings. Thus, it is not surprising that 
with a few exceptions chemical shares 
sell at considerably higher price-earn- 
ings ratios than most industrial equi- 
ties. The average chemical manufac- 
turer can operate at a profit and 
maintain dividend payments at rela- 
tively satisfactory levels throughout 
periods of business depression which 
spell deficits and dividend suspension 
for most concerns. This is possible 
because of the wide diversity of out- 
lets enjoyed by chemical producers 
with a reasonably diversified output. 
It is noteworthy that equities repre- 
senting the alcohol and fertilizer di- 
visions of the trade, which do not 
possess this advantage and are conse- 
quently more vulnerable to cyclical 
influences, sell at more conservative 
levels in relation to earning power. 


‘Romance” Factor 


Another potent influence tending 
to augment the price-earnings ratios 
of chemical shares is the “romance” 
factor deriving from the comparative 
youth of the industry and its tre- 


mendous long term growth possi- 
bilities. The same aura of glamour 
surrounded the automobile shares 
when that group was in its infancy; 
to some extent it now surrounds the 
aviation stocks and it will probably 


1939 Chemical 
Exposition 


HE Seventeenth Exposition of 
4 Chemical Industries will be held 
at Grand Central Palace, New York, 
the week beginning December 4. 
The exposition will mark its twenty- 
fifth year of service to the chemical 
and allied industries, and like its 
predecessors, is expected to con- 
tribute much to the continued prog- 
ress of the chemical industries. For 
this year’s show, the first three floors 
of Grand Central Palace have been 
reserved, and over 200 previous ex- 
hibitors have engaged space. Total 
registered attendance for last year’s 
exposition was 46,290 with visitors 
from over 1,350 cities and towns in 
forty-five states of the United States 
and from 130 cities and towns in al- 
most 50 foreign countries. 


affect the better television equities 
within a few years. 

_ It is unnecessary to point out that 
the chemical industry has made vast 
strides in recent years in developing 
new products and new uses for old 
ones ; some idea of the extent of this 
progress may be gleaned from the 
statement in a recent duPont report 
to the effect that twelve lines intro- 
duced in 1928 or later accounted for 
about 40 per cent of the 1937 sales 
volume. 


Unlimited Prospects? 


But the secular growth prospects of 
this industry are founded on a more 
substantial basis than the mere brev- 
ity of the period during which it has 
attained its present stature. Other 
fields of endeavor have enjoyed 
phenomenal earnings increases during 
their youth only to arrive at a point 
where further progress depended pri- 
marily on population growth; there 
is a definite limit to the number of 
shoes or cigarettes required by a given 
economy. But there is no discernible 
limit to the economic usefulness of an 
industry whose principal reason for 
existence is the constant creation of 
new products, and thus the saturation 
point in demand for chemicals appears 
extremely remote. 
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News and Opinions Listed 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous 
item in the magazine. Opinions are based 
on data regarded as reliable, but no re- 
sponsibility is assumed for their accuracy 


Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL WorLp 
Independent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
Refer to individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data. 


e AMONG ° 


THE ° 


BULLS ° 


AND 


BEARS ° 


Prices Are as of the Closing, Wednesday, April 12, 1939 


American Water Works Cc 

Though obviously speculative, long 
range commitments in shares may be 
continued ; approx price, 9. Recent 
forecasts place first quarter net of 
this system at 25 cents a share, con- 
trasted with 6 cents in the like 1938 
period. Aside from the satisfactory 
rate of industrial demand during .the 
period, a showing of this propor- 
tions would reflect the substantial 
earnings leverage inherent in these 
shares. Under the circustances, fail- 
ure of the stock to make a positive 
market response to earnings expecta- 
tions might be credited to doubt as 
to whether the initial period profits 
trend will be sustained. (Also FW, 
Mar. 29.) 


Armstrong Cork C+ 

At prevailing levels, around 35, 
long term positions in shares should 
be continued (paid 25 cents so far 
this year). While company’s invest- 
ment in Spain represents only about 
4 per cent of total assets, when con- 
sidered apart, the actual figure of 
$1.9 million is sizeable enough. Be- 
sides, every possible shred of poten- 
tial earning power is to be welcomed. 
Virtual cessation of the Spanish civil 
war has consequently made for a 
somewhat better feeling toward these 
shares. Operations in the company’s 
Catalonian plants were recently re- 
stored on a part time basis but indi- 
cations point to full schedules within 
the near future. (Also FW, Dec. 7, 
"38. ) 


Brooklyn-Manhattan, pfd. Cc 

While additional commitments are 
not suggested, existing holdings 
should be retained for better liquidat- 
ing levels; approx. price, 38. By 
moving up more than 10 points in two 
days, these shares provided one of the 
bright spots of last week’s nervous 
markets. Action here was inspired 


by announcement of a definitive plan 
for purchase of the B.-M. T. system 
by the City of New York. Under the 
arrangement, preferred stockholders 
would receive $65 per share in New 
York City securities—an amount well 
above current market prices. The 
answer to this discrepancy is that con- 
summation of the agreement is still 
far off; meanwhile, the plan may 
strike a snag. 


Chickasha Cotton Oil C+ 

Shares, recently quoted at 10, 
should be avoided in favor of a more 
promising situation. Reflecting un- 
favorable conditions in the cottonseed 
oil market, Chickasha will probably 
do little better than break even in the 
final half of its June fiscal year. Over 
the preceding six months, a per share 
net of 14 cents was realized. This 
company has had an extremely er- 
ratic operating record. Moreover, 
further price cuts have brought cot- 
tonseed oil quotations to the lowest 
level of the past five years and, cur- 
rently, there is little to suggest an 
improvement in_ statistical position 
over the medium term. 


Collins & Aikman C+ 

Continued retention of shares 1s 
warranted only by those who recog- 
nize the stock’s essentially volatile 
characteristics ; recent price, 22 (paid 


Rating Changes 


Subscribers should revise ratings 
according to the following changes 
in order to bring their FINANCIAL 
Wor.p Appraisal ratings up to date. 


Food Machinery......... B toC+ 

New equip. demand relatively 
restricted 

C+ to C 


Investments influenced by mar- 
ket decline 
Reynolds Metals 
( Withholding div. to 
resources 
Cottonseed oil’s competitive po- 
sition weakened 


conserve 


10 


25 cents so far this year). Results 
for the February fiscal year provide 
one more illustration of how sensi- 
tive to cyclical influences this unit's 
operations really are. Although nine 
months’ net was equal to but 34 cents 
a share, company managed to run this 
figure up to $1.71 in the succeeding 
quarter. The chief force behind it 
all, of course, was the state of ac- 
tivity in the automobile industry 
(which recently has had some set- 
back )—a factor which will continue 
as the chief earnings determinant. 
(Also FW, Nov. 30, ’38. ) 


Gaylord Container C 

Existing holdings of shares (re- 
cently quoted at 14) should be re- 
tained, chiefly as a long term specu- 
lation (ann. div., $1). According to 
reports, operations since the begin- 
ning of the year have been well above 
the like 1938 rate. Furthermore, in- 
dications are that while net last year 
was well under that of 1937, divi- 
dends were covered by a comfortable 
margin. On July 1, company is ex- 
pected to begin operating its new 
Greenville (S. C.) plant which will 
boost capacity. If the present favor- 
able trend of paper container de- 
mand is sustained, notable expan- 
sion of earning power should be wit- 
nessed this year. 


General Electric B 

Representing onze of the world’s 
outstanding industrial organizations, 
shares are attractive for continued re- 
tention over the longer term; approx. | 
price, 34 (declared 25 cents so far 
this year). Judging by the way new 
business has been coming in over the 
past few months, it looks as if Gen- 
eral Electric will soon be running at 
something approaching a more cus- 
tomary operating stride. Manifestly, 
industrial hesitation incident to un- 
settled conditions abroad may be 
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calculated to affect incoming busi- 
ness from this point. This, how- 
ever, should not prove more than a 
temporary factor and higher earnings 


are still looked for in 1939. (Also 
FW, Mar. 29.) 
General Motors B 


At prevailing levels, around 40, 
continued retention of shares in well 
halanced portfolios is justified (paid 
73 cents so far this year). ‘ed by 
a truly remarkable sales performance 
on the part of the Buick division, 
General Motors’ 1939 models have 
been meeting with favorable con- 
sumer response. In so far as the 
immediate sales picture is concerned, 
the crisis abroad looms as a potential- 
ly restricting factor. Over the 
longer term, however, volume will 
undoubtedly respond principally to 
cyclical influences on this side of the 
water. (Also FW, Mar. 15.) 


Loft D 

Despite recent market gains, pros- 
pects are not clearly defined and fur- 
ther clarification must be awaited be- 
fore market policy is formulated ; ap- 
prox. price, 9. As a result of its 
legal victory, Loft now becomes the 
owner of 91 per cent of Pepsi Cola 
stock. This unit’s indicated earning 
power (based on an annual projec- 
tion of net for nine months to Sep- 
tember, last) suggests some $2 per 
share for Loft. But this is not the 
whole story. In the first place, Loft’s 
1938 loss of 76 cents per shire must 
be considered. Then the: ~_ the 
matter of attorneys’ fees (>. ‘l- 
lion), which will probably in: olve 
payment in stock. And finally, it 
should be rerhembered that losses 
over the past ten years have placed 
Loft in a weakened physical and 
financial position—a matter which 
will take time and money to correct. 


Mack Trucks C 
Backed by net working capital of 


EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK 


1939 1938 
3 Months to March 31 


Libbey-Owens-Ford . »$0. 
Marine Midland 0.12 

0.66 1.96 
12 Months te February 26 
Beatrice Creamery 3.02 2.53 
Russek’s Fifth Ave...............- D 0.48 0.69 
12 Months to January 31 
D 3.78 D 5.10 
D 0.43 0.06 
May Department Stores........... 3.10 4.00 
1938 1937 
12 Months to December 31 
Consolidated Oil 0.55 1.48 
Crowe Cork & Beal... 1.37 2.16 
Eastern Steamship Lines.......... D 0.43 D 1.02 
Emsco Derrick & Equipment...... D 0.62 1.46 
Gaylord Container ...........+... 1.11 
5.20 9.83 
MeWilliams Dredging ............ 0.54 0.82 
Midland Steel Products........... 2.45 6.15 
Parmelee Transportation .......... D 0.36 0.34 
Wood (Gar) Industries............ D 0.05 0.62 
Wright Aeronautical ............. 5.48 3.48 


f—Before Federal Taxes. D-—Deficit. 


about $39 per share, retention of 
stock (now around 22) is justified. 
Mack recently received another size- 
able piece of business from the same 
source that placed a record order last 
summer (see FW, Aug. 10). Of- 
ficial indications are that, so far this 
year, company’s bookings of trucks 
and buses are more than 100 per cent 
ahead of the like 1938 period. While 
red ink figures were reported through- 
out the preceding year, profitable op- 
erations are undoubtedly being re- 


corded at the present time. (Also 
FW, Feb. 15.) 
Macy C+ 


Though not outstandingly attrac- 
tive, at current levels of about 33, 
existing holdings of shares may be re- 
tained (ann. div., $2). In line with 
expectations, income of this unit in 
1938 slumped to $1.42 per share, 
compared with $2.52 in the previous 
year. Supported by substantial con- 
sumer recognition, there is every rea- 
son to expect that sales of this en- 
terprise will hold at relatively high 
levels. Profit margins, however, will 


probably continue restricted by vir- 
tue of keen competitive conditions 


‘and comparatively inflexible operating 
costs. (Also FW, Nov. 23, ’38.) 


May Department Stores B 

Operating record and long term 
prospects justify continued retention 
of shares, now around 44 (ann. div., 
$3; yteld, 68%). Despite the fact 
that 1939 fiscal year results were not 
fully up to expectations, May con- 
tinues to represent one of the better 
situations in the group department- 
store field. Piloted by a management 
-of demonstrated sagacity, the enter- 
prise has never suffered a dip into 
the red ink—notwithstanding gener- 
ally rising costs and heavy depend- 
ence on industrial areas. Fortified by 
a strong financial position, moreover, 
May is well situated to weather 
periods of intermediate adversity. 


(Also FW, Dec. 28, ’38.) 


Nash-Kelvinator 

At present prices, around 6, exist- 
ing speculative holdings in moderate 
amount may be retained. If, as ex- 
pected, company reports black figures 
for the initial quarter this year, it 
will represent the first period profit 
since September, 1937. With low 
production schedules having prevailed 
during most of the time, it is only 
recently that company came out from 
under its heavy burden of unabsorbed 
factory overhead. Led by. improve- 
ment in the competitive position of 
its Nash car, company’s sales have 
now gone well ahead of year-ago 
levels. While indications for the 
June quarter are favorable, they may 
be conditioned by developments 
abroad. (Also FW, Jan. 4.) 


Servel C+ 

Now around 13, shares are suit- 

able for retention in speculative lists 

(ann. div., $1). With an eye on the 

gratifying year-to-year improvement 
(Please turn to page 27) 
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Why All 
This Fear? 


Up to the time Germany by her 
unexpected rape of Czecho-Slovakia 
revealed herself an unconscionable 
double-crosser, all reliable expecta- 
tions clearly pointed to a normal re- 
vival of our industrial activity. Every 
business index confirmed this outlook. 

Overnight this favorable prospect 
was completely altered. What-brought 
it about was the brutal betrayal by 
Hitler of his own pledge at the Mu- 
nich conference, that with the pos- 
session of the Sudetenland, he no 
longer sought any additional territo- 
rial concessions in Central Europe, 
but intended to devote himself fo 
bringing about an established peace 
for his empire. 

One can imagine how Chamberlain 
must have felt when he discovered to 
what extent he had been deceived: 
how he had been misled into believ- 
ing that a path had been cleared for 
a mutually understandable appease- 
ment of the ills of Europe. Stripped 
of all its unadorned diplomatic dress- 
ing, Great Britain’s man of peace 
found he had been dealing with a man 
whose words or promises could not 
be trusted. 

It becomes necessary to talk in this 
plain language if we in America are 
to have etched on our minds the real 
facts we are facing and our actual re- 
lationship to them. Only in this man- 
ner can we reach an accurate diagnosis 
of our link with Europe and an answer 
to the question of whether it should 
or can draw us into the maelstrom of 
another world war. 

In this connection it is needless to 
point out that in its weekly columns 
and in the monthly Appraisals, THE 
FINANCIAL Wortp has repeatedly 
pointed out that our own markets 
would not be able to escape the reper- 
cussions of any revival of European 
war scares. The danger of our actual 


embroilment springs not so much from 
our being interlocked too closely with 
Europe’s destiny as it does from a 
carefully designed propaganda which 
even the Administration encourages. 
Why? No sound reason has yet been 
advanced, except that we are a democ- 
racy and for that reason we should 
stick with all the other democracies. 

Our minds were so cultivated that a 
psychology was built that succumbed 
to a panicky fear whenever newspaper 
headlines warned us that war clouds 
were again gathering over Europe. 
Trembling like aspen leaves, under 
these shadows, our fears deprived us 
of all sense of logic, and we scurried 
away from them like a herd of timid 
sheep. The nose dive the prices of 
our securities took within less than 
three weeks, and which has taken a 
toll of more than $8 billion, graphi- 
cally measures the extent of our cow- 
ardice. 


Moral Support 
Only 


Another outcome of this unwar- 
ranted timidity is that it has caused 
hesitancy in our business activity, and 
started another vicious cycle down- 
ward which will not be halted unless 
we regain our process of calm reason- 
ing. Aside from our moral support 
there is no reason why we should get 
into any war. The President may say 
all that he pleases about a need of re- 
adjusting our lives to a lower stand- 
ard of living, or standing for even 
higher taxes, or cutting ourselves off 
from foreign trade if we do not take 
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a firm position against further aggres- 
sion by the dictators, and their ab- 
sorption of the weaker nations of 
Europe, but the actual facts do not 
substantiate such a supposition. 

Aside from Czecho-Slovakia, our 
trade with the threatened Balkan 
countries represents only a flea bite. 
Of the Czechs we bought far more 
than we sold to them. Voluntarily by 
increasing our tariffs we shut off 
trade with Germany. But assume for 
sake of intelligent argument that we 
would lose some trade in the event 
of war, it would be offset by the pur- 
chases of Great Britain, France and 
other nations allied to them, for we 
would be the only free and open mar- 
ket from which purchases could be 
made, and this would far outweigh the 
loss sustained in the business of the 
Balkan countries. 


F oreign Invasion 


Ridiculous 


Fears that we would be attacked 
are groundless notwithstanding the 
advance in deadly war machinery. 
Three thousand miles of ocean ex- 
panse still separate us from Europe. 
Besides, the combatants would be oc- 
cupied on their own battle fronts, so 
that we would be immune unless we 
forced ourselves into the conflict. 

What then does this analysis tell 
us? 

It tells us that if we can keep our 
heads clear, escape entanglement, re- 
sist all subtle propaganda, attend to 
our own knitting, and concentrate on § 
our equally serious domestic prob- 
lems, there is no valid excuse or occa- 
sion for the fears these repeated wat 
scares, or actual war abroad, have 
bred in us, causing us to lose all our 
perspective of our own great strength. 

Let us not act like scared rabbits, j 
as we have been doing and without 
any logical reason. 
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Wave 
rinciple 


Part HI 


By R. N. Elliott 


ECAUSE, after the Fifth Wave 
of an advancing movement has 
been completed, the correction will be 
more severe than any yet experienced 
in the cycle, it is desirable to deter- 
mine beforehand where the top of 
this wave will be. With such knowl- 
edge, the investor can take the neces- 
sary steps to assume a defensive policy 
and convert profits into cash under 
the most favorable market conditions. 
He will also be in a strong position to 
repurchase with confidence when the 
correction has run its course. 
The previous article stated that 
“The complete measurement of the 
length of a wave is therefore its con- 
tinuous travel between two correc- 
tions of the same or greater degree.” 
sy repeatedly measuring the length 
of these waves as they develop, under 
a method known as channeling, it is 
possible to determine at the time of 
completion of Wave 4 approximately 
where Wave 5 should “top.” 


Fig. 6 


Figure 6 shows a normal completed 
movement or “cycle,” in which Waves 
1, 3 and 5 each have approximately 
the same length. Forecasting the 
ultimate movement by the channeling 
method must wait until Waves 1 and 
2 have been completed. At such time 
it is possible to ascertain the “base 
line” for the lower limits of the chan- 
nel by extending a straight line from 
the starting point of Wave 1 through 
the stopping point of Wave 2. This 
*s shown in Fig. 7. Wave 3, normally 
parallel to Wave 1, should end in the 


approximate vicinity of the tentative 
or dashed upper line of the channel. 


Fig. 7 ar 


This tentative upper line is drawn 
parallel to the base line from the top 
of Wave 1 and extended forward. But 
conditions may be so favorable that 
Wave 3 takes on temporary strength 
and exceeds the normal theoretical 
expectation, as shown in Fig. 8. 


When Wave 3 has ended, the actual 
upper channel line is drawn from the 
top of Wave 1 through the top of 
Wave 3. And for forecasting the bot- 
tom of Wave 4 reaction, a tentative or 
dashed base line is drawn from the 
bottom of Wave 2 parallel to the actu- 
al Wave 1-Wave 3 upper channel line. 
In Figure 9 the theoretical expec- 
tancy for termination of Wave 4 is 
shown, as well as the actual termi- 
nation. 


Fig. 9 


With the second reaction, or Wave 
4, terminated, the final and all-impor- 
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tant channeling step can be taken. 
The base line of the channel is ex- 
tended across the stopping points of 
the two reactionary phases (Waves 2 
and 4), and a parallel upper line is 
drawn across the top of Wave 3. 
Wave | is disregarded entirely, unless 
Wave 3 was exceptionally strong. 
When the base and upper parallel 
lines are drawn as suggested, the ap- 
proximate termination of Wave 5 will 
be forecast, as shown in Figure 10. 


Fig. 10 


This 


channeling method is, of 
course, subordinate in importance to 
the rhythm of the various phases that 
make up the completed movement. 
Waves 1, 3 and 5 should each be com- 
posed of five waves of the next lower 
degree. Theoretically Wave 5 should 
wind up at about the intersection with 
the upper parallel line drawn as above 
described. Sometimes, however, Wave 
5 develops excessive strength. Pat- 
terns in which this ‘“throw-over” 
should occur will be discussed in 
subsequent articles. 


PUBLISHER’s Notre: THE FINANCIAL 
WORLD has always looked with great 
skepticism on all “systems” and other de- 
vices for “beating” the market. Although 
the Wave Principle cannot be regarded as 
a system, it is left to the individual reader 
to determine the value of this principle as 
a working tool in market forecasting, or as 
a useful check upon conctusions based on 
economic considerations. 
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Profits Through Stock Speculation 
Chapter XIl—What and When to Sell 


HE observation made in the last 

chapter that some individual se- 
curities move against the dominant 
trend during major declines applies 
with even greater force to bull mar- 
kets. Stocks which are able to ad- 
vance in the face of prolonged and 
general liquidation usually constitute 
a very small minority. On the other 
hand, the number of issues showing 
net declines in periods characterized 
by sustained advances in the averages 
has often been rather impressive. 
Few equities are able to withstand 
the contagious forces of deflation, 
once a_ liquidating movement has 
gathered momentum, but bull mar- 
kets (with the exception of those 
which proceed to the extremes of wild 
speculation, where quotations bear 
little or no relation to intrinsic val- 
ues) are apt to be more discriminat- 


ing. 
“Sell” Signals 


Thus, if individual analyses dis- 
close retrogressive trends in certain 
industries or unfavorable develop- 
ments threatening the status of single 
companies, sale of the affected equi- 
ties is definitely indicated even at 
times when all available evidence 
points in the direction of a broad ad- 
vance for the stock market as a whole. 
If there is any serious question as to 
solvency or the long term trend of 
earning power, transfer into situa- 
tions offering greater assurance of 
participation in general business gains 
is the safest and usually the most 
profitable market policy. 

Apart from these considerations af- 
fecting individual stocks or bonds, 
there exists the recurrent problem of 
when to sell. Recognition of prob- 
able turning points in major market 
trends is more important for the in- 
vestor in securities which fluctuate 
over a wide range than for the more 
conservative type of individual whose 
holdings are less subject to cyclical 
risks. But anyone who places a sub- 
stantial amount of funds in equities, 
no matter hew successful his selec- 
tions, should give consideration to the 


timing of sales. The time element in 
selling stocks or speculative bonds is 
quite as important as the ability to 
recognize and act upon favorable pur- 
chase opportunities. The investor who 
is primarily or entirely concerned 
with income and who confines his 
equity commitments to the best grade 
of stable income stocks need not be 
greatly concerned with such matters. 
But those whose goal is capital ap- 
preciation are not likely to achieve 
their objectives unless paper profits 
are occasionally converted into cash. 
This is not advocacy of a short term 
trading policy. It is merely recogni- 
tion of the fact that there are times 
in the market cycle when the proba- 
bilities of gain are small and are 
greatly outweighed by the danger of 
a serious decline. Paper profits van- 
ish quickly in bear markets. These 
considerations are particularly im- 
portant for those who make heavy 
commitments in stocks of the business 
cycle type. 

How can one guard against the 
loss of unrealized appreciation which 
has accumulated in a list of equity 
holdings? It has frequently been ob- 
served that attempts to pick the exact 
top of a bull market usually turn out 
unprofitablly. There is no magic 
formula. But there are a number of 
guides which may be used; if ap- 
plied objectively, the results should be 
quite satisfactory even if the market 
student misses the last phase of a 
bull market or fails to sell until the 
initial stage of a bear market is under 
way. 


ANGE TRADING 


Prior to the era of domination of 


~the money market by the Govern- 


ment, credit strain, as evidenced by 
high call money rates, other money 
market indexes, and the banking sta- 
tistics, provided one of the best warn- 
ings of approaching trouble toward 
the end of major bull markets. Under 
existing conditions, nothing more than 
a slight firming of interest rates is 
likely to appear. However, any ma- 
terial decline in high grade bonds 
should put the stockholder on guard. 
This signal is not infallible; there 
have been times when the stock mar- 
ket advanced for many months after 
the bond market turned down. On 
the other hand, even moderate de- 
clines in high grade bonds (as in the 
early months of 1937) have some- 
times given a hint of an important 
bear market in the offing. 


Changing Leaders 


The behaviour of the stock market 
itself does not provide as many clues 
as in the days before Federal regula- 
tion was imposed. But some of the 
old phenomena may still be noted. 
“Rotation of leadership,”’ or liquida- 
tion of numerous groups under the 
cover of support for a few specula- 
tive favorites, increase in volume of 
trading without any material ad- 
vance in the general stock price level, 
and other similar developments are 
caution signals. 

Business and commodity statistics 
provide a wealth of information, in- 
cluding a number of indexes which 
have often proved to have barometric 
value. Indications of speculative ac- 
cumulations of raw material or fin- 
ished goods inventories (in excess of 
current business requirements) by 
processors and merchandisers, if 
widespread, constitute one of the 
more reliable danger signals. Ca- 
pacity or near-capacity operations in 
the more important basic industries 
have for many years been used by 
relatively conservative equity inves- 
tors as a basis for determining the 
timing of sales. For instance, an 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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Tk FINANCIAL WORLD 
OMPLETE INVESTMENT SERVICE 


Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


April 19, 1939 


The Market Outloo 


Rift through war clouds brings market rally. Busi- 
ness here still sagging; coal strike an adverse factor. 
Congress moving slowly, but in right direction. 


VOIDANCE of actual warfare in Europe 
still is far from assured, but prospects there- 
for seem to have brightened somewhat in recent 
days. And our security markets—continuing to 
be influenced more by overseas factors than by 
trends here—have been quick to reflect the re- 
viving hopes for peaceful solution of the troubles 
abroad. It is too much to expect that the imme- 
diate future can bring a complete change in the 
situation, with reliable guarantees of peace taking 
the place of the uncertainties that have prevailed 
so long, but evidences that the powers now in 
disagreement were making actual progress in re- 
solving their difficulties would leave markets here 
free to pay more attention to domestic affairs. 


HE state of business is not all that one could 

hope for. In addition to the war uncertain- 
ties, declining security markets have taken their 
toll on sentiment and have adversely affected some 
lines of activity. Furthermore, the Administra- 
tion’s policy of business ‘‘appeasement,”’ so wide- 
ly publicized some months ago, has obviously 
bogged down. But trade and industry have in 
previous years been able to make remarkable 
progress despite a hostile administration, and if 
home events constituted the only worry they could 
do so again. And, as at least a partial offset to 
the President’s lack of interest in the prosperity 
of industry is the growing independence of Con- 
gress—previously expected but now a reality. 


N short term outlook, there is little in the 
business situation which suggests that a vig- 
orous rise would be in the making even though 
all were tranquil abroad. Especially is this so 
in view of the fact that the bituminous coal miners 


have been on strike since the first of the month, 
and that the union threatens to call out the re- 
mainder of the workers in the coal industry. This 
has already affected some activities, and unless 
speedily corrected will adversely influence others. 
But over the longer term, every reliable indica- 
tion is that the current recession is merely a tem- 
porary interruption in an upward trend which 
will materially exceed last December’s peak before 
the cycle is fully completed. 


contrast with the period preceding the 1937 
collapse in business, there has been no for- 
ward buying, inventories are at low levels, com- 
modity prices have moved in a narrow range for 
more than a year and, except for the coal miners, 
labor is relatively calm. Furthermore, security 
speculation prior to the most recent decline in 
business and the markets was on a much more 
modest scale than it was during 1936 and the first 
few months of 1937. All in all, there is nothing 
in the domestic picture to suggest that a pro- 
tracted decline in general business is underway. 


ESPITE the interruption, the full brunt of 

which may well have been seen in the first 
three months of the year, earnings reports for that 
period have been generally encouraging. In fact, 
except for the shares of some of the companies 
operating in very volatile industries, on the basis 
of those earnings stocks at current prices are sell- 
ing at quite reasonable levels, and comparatively 
generous yields are obtainable. Indicated market 
policy is the retention of well selected stocks pend- 
ing the time when domestic considerations again 
become uppermost as market influences.—W ritten 
April 13, 1939, Richard J. Anderson. 
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The Trend Things 


Chemical Prospects: 


While outstanding in more ways than one, the 
chemical industry is perhaps most notable by vir- 
tue of its amazingly persistent growth factor. 
This member of the nation’s economic family defi- 
nitely discarded swaddling clothes during the 
World War and operations have described an up- 
ward curve ever since. In common with the 
experience of American industry at large, chemi- 
cal companies have felt the pinch of economic 
reversal on more than one occasion. The fact 
remains, however, that volume and profits have 
always been among the first to recover—and then 
swing into new high ground. There is every 
reason to expect that, in the future, the past indus- 
try pattern will remain unchanged. Backed by 
unceasing research—which, incidentally, is con- 
stantly helping to make the world a better place to 
live in—the chemical field is clearly slated for 
new operating peaks over the relatively near 
future. (Details on page 4.) 


War and the Chemicals : 


Since the chemical industry as we know it today 
represents almost entirely a phenomenon of post- 
war growth, it is practically impossible to draw 
operating and market comparisons which would 
carry significance at the present time. However, 
one thing appears clear: The industry will play 
an important part in any general conflict which 
may eventuate. Assuming that the United States 
were not to be involved, this would, of course, 
countenance wholesale operation of the Neutrality 
Act with its attendant restrictions on trade. For 
the industry at large, this should not be a hard- 
ship. But individual companies having a large 
proportion of foreign to total business might be 
affected adversely. These are Columbian Carbon, 
Freeport Sulphur, Texas Gulf, United Carbon 
and, to a lesser degree, Union Carbide and Mon- 
santo Chemical. This conclusion, however, is 
highly theoretical. As a practical matter, a num- 
ber of important offsets would undoubtedly be 
seen. Going one step further, if this country 
were to be a participant, the consequent rush to 
supply war needs would almost certainly stimu- 
late all chemical units. In such event, however, 
the more strategically situated companies would 
appear to be the following: Allied Chemical, 
American Agricultural, du Pont, Dow Chemical, 
Hercules Powder, Monsanto Chemical and Union 
Carbide. (Details on page 7.) 
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Rail Equipments : 


Builders of railroad equipment finished the first 
quarter of the year with considerably more busi- 
ness having been placed on their books than was 
received in the same period of 1938. In the first 
three months of this year, 3,007 freight cars were 
ordered, against only 820 a year ago. The pas- 
senger car comparison is not so startling, 107 vs. 
101. But another wide gain was shown by loco- 
motives, with 74 vs. 36. If the equipment makers 
are fortunate enough to get a fair amount of new 
business during the next several months, 1939 
results should be reasonably satisfactory inasmuch 
as a fair amount of work was carried over from 
the late months of 1938 into this year, when pay- 
ment therefor will be received. 

_ Market Advice: Because of their volatile na- 
ture, rail equipment equities should share fully 
in any market rally and the better issues in this 
group should be held at least temporarily. 


Shipbuilding: 


Booming almost as much as aircraft construc- 
tion, shipbuilding is another industry that is en- 
joying a prosperity period all its own. The num- 
ber of ships under contract or under way at U. S. 
yards on April 1 totaled 165, up 57 per cent from 
a year ago. And measured in tonnage, the in- 
crease is even greater. The aggregate at the latest 
date was 678,750 tons, against 389,275 tons on 
April 1, 1938, a gain of 74 per cent. 

Market Advice: Investment opportunities in 
the shipbuilding field are circumscribed. In the 
first place, the industry is exceedingly volatile, 
and equities representing companies engaged 
strictly in ship building are not suitable media for 
conservative funds. For such companies as 
Bethlehem Steel and Sun Oil—while important 
factors in the industry—this type of activity con- 
stitutes only a comparatively small proportion of 
total business, and profits derived therefrom do 
not bulk large on a per share basis. 


Copper: 


The nominal 11'4-cent copper price has now 
been abandoned all around, and the actual price 
allowed to drift to 10% cents a pound in an effort 
to bring forth buyers in greater numbers than 
have recently been seen. Although a serious blow 
to the smaller marginal producers, the large and 
better known copper companies will be able to 
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show reasonable profits even at the lower price— 
if sales volume expands sufficiently. Of im- 
portance to those companies having properties in 
Chile, that country has apparently definitely 
abandoned its previous plan to place a graduated 
tax on each pound of copper exported. Both 
houses of the Chilean legislature have now passed 
a bill providing a 10 per cent tax on mining 
profits, a measure which will not have the serious 
repercussions on earnings that the original pro- 
posal would have had. 


Convertibles: 


If intelligently selected, convertible issues afford 
their holders a sort of insurance. They insure 
him against missing profits arising from a_ bull 
market in equities, and also insure him against 
serious losses in principal in bear markets. When 
such issues are first put upon the market, the 
common stocks into which they are convertible 
are usually selling within reasonable distance 
of their conversion parity, i.e., not far from a 
price at which it would be profitable to exercise 
the conversion privilege. But with the passage 
of time, too often the common stock declines far 
below the conversion parity—although the in- 
trinsic investment worth of the senior security 
often supports that issue at levels not far from 
its original price. However, there are a number 
of attractive convertible issues available, some of 
which are listed on Page IV. And on Page 6 
there appears a discussion of two of those issues 
as well as a convertible preferred stock which has 
not been included in the list of active recom- 
mendations. 


Business Indexes: 


The carloading figures which will appear dur- 
ing the next several weeks, at least, will probably 
show declines from preceding weeks despite the 
very encouraging trend which so far has charac- 
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terized this trade index. The reason: The 
bituminous coal miners have been on strike since 
April 1, and this of course will greatly affect the 
movement of this important commodity. Those 
business index compilations which include total 
carloadings also will be affected by the strike, and 
will thus present a distorted picture for a while. 


Comments on Recommended Issues: 


Climax Molybdenum: Tonnage sales in first quar- 
ter run well ahead of like 1938 period. 

Crown Cork & Seal: Reports profit of $1.2 million, 
or $5.39 per preferred share last year. In 1937, profit 
was $1.6 million, or $7.22 per preferred share. 

Koppers Co.: Earnings in 1938 amounted to $1.2 
million, compared with $3.4 million in the preceding 
year. 

Montgomery Ward: March sales run 16% ahead of 
the corresponding 1938 period to set a new high for 
the period. 

Phelps Dodge: Cuts price for domestic copper % 
cent to 10% cents per pound. 

United Shoe Machinery: Net for the fiscal year 
ended February 28, is estimated at $4 per share, com- 
pared with $4.24 in the preceding fiscal twelve-month. 

Walgreen Drug: March sales gain 7.8% over like 
1938 month; six months’ volume shows year-to-year 
increase of 3.4%. 


Summary of the Week’s News 


Positive Factors: 


Construction—Contract awards ffor_ residential 
building rise to best level since October, 1929. 

Equipment Buying—First quarter railroad pur- 
chases more than double like 1938 figure. 

Retail Sales—Chain and mail order volume remain 
at high levels. 


Neutral Factors: 


Automobile Industry—Crisis abroad obscures sales 
outlook. 

Washington—Hearings begin on Neutrality Act; 
action due before May 1. 


Negative Factors: 


Foreign—Situation 
Europe mobilizes. 

Washington—Lewis threatens strike in all coal 
mines not yet affected by stoppage in Appalachian 
fields. 


remains tense; continental 
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Current Recommendations 


COMMON STOCKS FOR PROFIT 


Occupying the best position for price appreciation in periods of normal markets, stocks of the business 
cycle type are logically more susceptible to price declines in periods of general market weakness. The 
issues listed in this group cannot be expected to resist the trend when virtually the entire market is 
declining, but their potentialities for recovery are such as to warrant their retention in moderate amount 
in well equipped portfolios. Stable income issues should, of course, comprise the bulk of the average 
individual’s holdings. 


Divi- Annual ; Divi- Annual 
— Earnings — Recent dends —— Earnings —— 
STOCKS i 1938 STOCKS Price 1938 1937 1938 

Allis-Chalmers 3 $1. . $1.44 International Nickel.... 45 $2.00 $3.32 $2.09 
American Brake Shoe.. ‘ j 1.03 Kelsey Hayes “A” see 3.39 D3.11 
Amer. Cyanamid “B”.. ’ . 0.91 Lima Locomotive ae 4.83 D3.26 
Anaconda Wire & Cable ee 35. cD0.91 Louisville Gas & E. “A” i 1.96 1.99 
Bethlehem Steel ue i D0.70 Montgomery Ward ; 3.41 3.50 
D0.08 Motor Wheel . 2.11 0.73 
D2.90 National Gypsum 0.33 - 0.49 
Climax Molybdenum ... : 2. 3.12 Newport Industries 2.22 D0.09 
Consol. Coppermines ... . Paraffine Companies ... b1.79 b1.37 
Crane Co. as r D0.25 Pure Oil 2.15 0.38 
Crucible Steel a * D8.78 Square D Company.... 3.09 1.17 
Curtiss-Wright “A” .... 3.11 Superheater 2.31 0.51 
22.43 Texas Corporation 3 5.02 2.15 
Electric Auto-Lite ; . 1.53 Timken Roiler Bearing 38 4.49 0.59 
Engineers Pub. Service. ~-9 ie t 0.81 Weston Electrical Inst. 13 2.10 0.71 


b—Half-year. c—Three quarters. D—Deficit. z—l2 months ended October 31. 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The primary attraction of these issues is their dividend regularity and the reasonable yields afforded. 
While not devoid of appreciation possibilities, price movements will probably tend to be more restricted 
than those in the “Profit” groups. 


Recent Dividends Paid i A Earning 

STOCKS Price - 1936 1937 i 1936 1937 
American Home Products. 42 ’ (1) $2.50 (1) $2.50 
Bon Ami “A” 00 (2) 5.00 (2) 6.00 
Corn Products ; (1) 3.75 j 
General Foods P (1) 2.25 
Life Savers (1) 2.20 (1) 
National Distillers 2. (1) 2.75 (1) 
Sterling Products . (1) 4.10 (1) 
United Shoe Machinery... 7 (2) 4.52 (2) 


(1)—Plus extras. (2)—Including regular extra. §—Fiscal year ended February 28. 


BONDS PREFERRED STOCKS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment For Income: 
portfolio backlog. While all are not of the highest These are good grade issues, and suitable for 


grade, they are reasonably safe as to interest and conservative investment purposes for income. 
rincipal 1938 Call 
P pat. ice Yield Earnings Price 
Edison $5 cum 105 
° irestone Tire 6% cum ) ; yll. 105 
For Income: R c t Call “De *Hershey Chocolate $4 cum. conv. 5 ‘ t Not 
ecent Yield Pri — = Public Service of N. J. 5% cum. 3 r mK Not 
Price rice ination Walgreen Drug 4%4% cum 114 
Champion Paper deb., 434s, °50.. 101 
Chesapeake & Ohio ref. & imp. *Receives $1 extra in any year in which common receives a 
“D & E” 3%s, '96 97 r ee dividend. x—12 months to September 30. y—12 months to 
Koppers Co. Ist 4s, ’51 3.92 104 ee October 31. 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4%s, ’70 5.55 10214(1940) ... 
Union Pacific deb. 5%s, ’71 3.72 103 (1941) For Profit: 


For Profit: 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of 
eventual appreciation are combined in the issues 
Allis-Chalmers conv. deb. 4s, °52 106% ° ° 

103% included in this group. 


Goodrich (B.F.) conv. deb. 6s, *45 
Interlake Iron conv. deb. 4s, °47 ‘ 105% Recent 1938 Call 
Phelps Dodge conv. deb. 3%s, °52 110 3: 105 Price Yield Earnings Price 
Phillips Petroleun conv. deb. 3s, Chesapeake & Ohio $4 non-cum... 87 4.70% $131.85 107% 
‘ 107 . 102% Crown Cork & Seal $2.25 cum. 
Remington Rand deb. 4%s, °50 : (w. w.) 6.25 

(w. w.) . 105 Goodyear Tire $5 cum. conv ; 5.37 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube conv. ; Radio Corp. $3.50 1st cum. conv. 6.14 

deb. 4s, 48 101 . 101% tee Remington Rand $4.50 cum (w.w.) 6.33 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube 54% 

*Denomination; In addition to usual $1,000 par, issues marked 7.23 
(1) are available also in $500 units; those marked (2) available 
also in $500 and $100 units. c—Three quarters. 
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Marketwise and Otherwise 


\ 
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HE worst break of the current war scare, followed 

by some resistance at new low levels, featured the 
latest week of trading. Most resilience of the month 
was displayed around the 120-level by the familiar in- 
dustrial average. This support is ascribed to recollec- 
tions of handsome profits secured by traders who bought 
the market at the bottom of the Munich decline. Unset- 
tlement at that time lasted roughly six weeks. The 
spring crisis has been affecting our stock market since 
March 11, or approximately four weeks. Meanwhile 
caution has been thrown to the winds and favorable 
domestic developments have been completely forgotten. 


S LONG as actual major military engagements are 

delayed, and many competent observers are con- 
vinced that Mussolini will see to that, there is always 
the possibility of a breathing spell comparable to the 
last quarter of 1938. In that event, our industry and 
markets should recover vigorously. Continued high 
levels of retail sales, ten-year high record in building 
construction, more stable labor conditions (with excep- 
tion of bituminous coal industry) all make for a reason- 
ably encouraging domestic picture. 


UCH of the American selling on Saturday and 

Monday came from traders who desired to be on 
the sidelines while European markets were closed. 
Houses doing a foreign business said that on those days 
many of their foreign accounts actually bought on bal- 
ance. And well informed observers say we would do 
hetter to appraise the situation ourselves, rather than 
try to follow European markets so closely. 


ASTERN railroads will be among the chief sufferers 
if the bituminous coal shutdown is prolonged. Not 
only will carloadings go down—such lines as the B. & O.., 
the New York Central and the C. & O. being dependent 
upon soft coal for from 20 to over 70 per cent of their 
revenues—but already mounting costs of coal will in- 
crease their operating expenses. Although both sides in 
the conflict remain adamant, observations around the 
conference room are that the Government will step in 
and see that production is resumed until a new contract 
can be agreed upon. 


HE sudden turn into a prolonged shutdown which 

the coal negotiations took surprised both miners and 
operators. Things went smoothly until the day the old 
contract was to expire. Then Lewis clarified a vague 
suggestion made previously; the United Mine Workers 
demanded a closed shop. The miners didn’t believe the 
operators would permit a shutdown; the operators didn’t 
believe the miners wanted to lose any work (and they 
didn’t). But the result is that one of the costliest labor 
disputes in years has now been disturbing business for 
two weeks. If the shutdown should drag along for an- 
other two weeks, second quarter earnings of several 
basic industries will be seriously affected. 


ECOND quarter steel production is estimated by 
steel executives at 45 per cent of capacity, which 
would keep most units in black. April retail sales of 
automobiles started out well, may possibly induce manu- 
facturers to maintain production schedules. Domestic 
airline travel is running 20 per cent ahead of last year. 


THE MOST ACTIVE STOCKS—WEEK ENDED APRIL 11, 1939 


Shares Net 

Stock Traded Open Last Change 

Chrysler Corporation ...... 158,800 65% 57% —8% 

General Motors ........... 152,700 41% 3834 —2% 

144,800 71% 934 +2% 
United States Steel........ 136,700 50 47 —3 

United States Rubber...... 124,100 37% 35 —2% 


New York Central R. R.... 104,900 14% 13% —1% 
Bethlehem Steel ........... 


Radio Corp. of America.... 96,500 - 61% 5% 
Republic Steel ............. 82,400 16% 143% —l% 
Curtiss-Wright ............ 77,000 5% 43% 
Anaconda Copper .......... 72,500 23% 22% —1% 
International Tel. & Tel.... 71,200 6% 6 —%y 


Shares Net 

Stock Traded Open Last Change 
General Electric ........... 68,300 344% 33% —1% 
Yellow Truck & Coach..... 60,500 14% 12% —1% 
Columbia Gas & Electric.... 59,100 6%4 5 — & 
Paramount Pictures ........ 57,700 8% 7% —%“ 
American Radiator ........ 56,200 11% 11yY — *% 
Consolidated Edison, N. Y.. 55,700 30% 285% —1% 
Greyhound Corporation .... 54,400 1714 161% —1% 


North American Aviation.. 54,200 15% 1414 —1% 
Martin (Glenn L.).......... 


Packard Motor ............ 51,300 33% 3% —% 
United Aircraft ............ 51,000 35 36 +1 
Southern Railway ......... 48800 145% 13 —1% 
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No. 297 American Safety Razor Corporation 


No. 274 American Steel Foundries 


_Fomings and Price Range (ARZ) 


Data revised to April 12, 1939 40 
Incorporated: 1919, Virginia. Office: 305 Jay 30 
Street. Brooklyn, New York. Annual meet- 
ing: Third Thursday in April. Number of 
stockholders (December 31, 1938): about 
3,000. 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
Capital stock ($18.50 par).......! 524,400 shs 


PRICE RANGE 


Business: The second largest domestic manufacturer of 
safety razors and blades. Principal lines are the “Gem,” 
“Ever-Ready” and “Star” holders and blades. Markets an elec- 
tric razor under the tradename, “Gemlectric.” Supplementary 
products include shaving brushes, soaps, cosmetics, surgical 
blades and Lox pile wires and blades used in carpet mills. 

Management: Officers with company since formation. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital as of December 
31, 1938, $3.7 million; cash, $503,018; marketable securities, 
8950, 620. Working capital ratio: 5.5- -to-1. Book value of com- 
con stock, $12.13 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments made each year beginning 1922. 

Outlook: Aggressive managerial policies may be expected to 
continue and company should maintain its trade position. 
With competition showing little evidence of relaxing, however, 
increased promotional efforts may result in lower profits. 

Comment: Despite a better-than-average record, shares are 
a speculative equity in a highly competitive field. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE aenee OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


>. ended: Mar. ne 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 ‘Tora Dividends Price Range 
Dicchhhhoe $0.2 $0.28 $0.29 $0.32 $1.14 $1.00 9%— 4% 
1933 ee 0.27 0.32 0.31 0.50 _ 1.40 .00 16 — 6% 
0.40 0.42 0.36 0.77 2.03 1.331/3 22 —12 
se 0.51 0.51 0.54 0.86 2.42 2.00 32 —22 
er 0.56 0.57 0.60 0.97 2.70 2.25 39%—31 
ee 0.55 0.59 0.49 6.84 2.47 2.00 36 —15% 
. 0.43 0.47 0.24 0.34 1.48 1.70 20%—12 


All figures adjusted to conform with three-for-one split-up in August, 1936. To 
April 12, 1939. 


No. 273 American Snuff Company 

Data revised to April 12, 1939 ro aenings and Price Range (SNU) 
Incorporated: 1900, New Jersey. Forced to 80 
1911, company retained about per cent o' 
the available business. Office: Memphis, 
Tenn. Annual meeting: First Tuesday in 9 
May. Number of stockholders (December $6 
31, 1938): Preferred, 844; common, 5,579. EARNED PER SHARE $4 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None $2 
*Preferred stock (6% non- 0 

35,989 shs 1931 ‘32 ‘33 "36 ‘37 1938 

Common stock ($25 par)......... 434,100 shs 


*Non-redeemable. 


Business: One of the three leading manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of snuff, with activities confined entirely to this field. 
Bulk of its leading brands (“Garrett,” “Honest” and “Dental”) 
is sold in the Southern states. actories in Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky have annual capacity of 16 million pounds. 

Management: Efficient; follows conservative policies. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital as of De- 
cember 31, 1938, $14 million; cash, $2.6 million; marketable 
securities, $4.7 million. Working capital ratio: 16-to-1. Book 
value of common, $23.03 a share. 

Dividend Record: Excellent. Preferred dividends paid regu- 
larly since issuance; distributions on common uninterrupted 
since 1903. Present rate $3 per annum plus extras. 

Outlook: Earnings are characterized by exceptional stability. 
While secular trend of snuff consumption during recent years 
has been slightly downward, increasing industrialization of the 
South suggests possibility of an eventual upturn. 

Comment: The preferred ranks as a high grade investment 
issue; the common’s appeal is primarily for income. 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 

Earned per share.. 3 39 Pr 33 $406 $3.29 $3.32 $3.13 $3.32 — 

*Dividends paid .... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 $1.75 
Price Range: 

36% 51% 71 76 73% 67% 61% 64% 

MW: Ksdkcosssseeses 21% 32% 48% 63 57% 46 45% 760 


*Including extras of 25 cents from 1931 to 1939. To April 12, 1939. 


Earnings and Price Range (FJ) 


Data revised to April 12, 1939 60 
Incorporated: 1902, N. J. Main office: 410 40 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Annual 20 D 
Meeting: Thursday after third 


Monday in 0 


March in Jersey City, N. J. Number of $4 
stockholders: approximately 9,500. ee oe $2 
Non DEFICIT PER SHARE 
Capital stock (no par)......... 1,187,496 1931 ‘32°33 ‘35 ‘37 1938 
Business: Makes steel castings and other parts which are 


supplied to the railroads and equipment manufacturers. Holds 
approximately one-third of the common stock of General Steel 
Castings, which makes heavy castings. 

Management: Principal officers long associated with the 
company. Experienced and highly regarded. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital as of De- 
cember 31, 1938, $11.2 million; cash and equivalent, $6.2 million. 
Working capital ratio: 10.1-to-1. Book value, $25.25 per share. 

Dividend Record: Liberal payments from 1916 to 1931. Sus- 
pended 1932-35 and since March 31, 1938. 

Outlook: About three-fourths of sales volume is normally 
derived from supplying parts for new rolling stock, repair and 
replacement business constituting the remainder. Profit mar- 
gins in the former category are large. Progress depends 
primarily on purchasing power of railroads. 

Comment: Wide cyclical earnings fluctuations due to heavy 
overhead costs and large variations in demand make stock a 
typical capital goods equity. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Year’s Divi- 


ended: Mar. 31 June30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Total dends Price Range 
D$0.46 D$0.40 D$0.41 D$0.70 D$1.99 None 15%— 3 
1933 D061 D052 D033 D41.85 None 27 — 4% 
D 0.31 0.36 0.0 D0.30 D 0.16 None 264%—10% 
D0.27 D0O.14 0.34 DO.28 None 25%—12 
, See 0.38 0.45 0.78 1.04 2.64 $1.00 64 —20% 
WEEE 6hes000 0.99 1.05 0.97 0.05 2.88 2.00 73%—22% 
a D 0.32 D 0.41 D 0.46 D 0.28 D1.47 0.25 41 —20% 


*Based on actual capitalization during respective periods. 


No. 1005 Chase National Bank 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
Data revised to April 12, 1939 1257 

Incorporated: Chartered under National Bank 100 PRICE RANGE 

Act, 1877; subsequently absorbed a large 75 

humber of other banks. Main office: Pine | 50 Meo 

Street, corner of Nassau Street, New York 25 

City. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in 

January. Approximate number of  stock- 

holders (December 31, 1938): 94,000. 0 

Capitalization: Capital stock DEFICIT PER SHARE 33 
7,400,000 shs 1931 ‘32 °35 1938 


Business: The largest bank in the U. S. In addition to the 
main office and 35 branches in New York, has 9 foreign 
branches, and representatives in Rome, Berlin and Mexico City. 
Chase Safe Deposit Co., The Chase Bank (Paris, Shanghai, 
Hongkong, Tientsin) and Chase National Executors & Trustees 
Corp., Ltd (London) are affiliates. 

Management: Thoroughly experienced in banking operations. 

Financial Position: March 31, 1938, U. S. Governments, $650.3 
million; state and municipal bonds, $137 million; other invest- 
ments, $165.6 million; cash and due from banks, $1,245 million. 
Deposits, $2.6 billion. Book value, $31.60 per share. 

Dividend Record: Excellent. Long record of unbroken pay- 
ments. Present annual rate, $1.40 per share. 

Outlook: Earnings improvement depends largely upon re- 


vival of commercial loan business. Prevailing low interest rate § 


structure and Government domination of the capital markets 
tend to restrict earnings potentialities. 

Comment: Stock is one of the more actively traded metro- 
politan bank equities; chief appeal is for income. 


EARNINGS, _ = AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dee. 3 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 —-1939 
Earned per share: 
Before write-offs..... $3.42 “$2.01 $1.81 * 8.91 2.038 7 1.96 
After write-offs...... D 5.47 *D 4,41 “8.91 T 2.03 1.96 
Dividends paid ....... 1.70 1.17 - 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 $0.70 
§Price Range: 
38% 323% 42 50 34% 32% 
15% 19% 20% 34 28% 24% 28% 


*After dividends on 5 per cent preferred called August 1, 1986. +Write-offs no? 
available. §Over-the-counter quotations. Ater recoveries. 


5 (For additional Factographs, see page 30) 
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Glossary for Chemical Investors 


The following is a list of some of the terms often used in discussions 


and analyses concerning the chemical industry. While far from com- 
plete, it should aid investors toward a better understanding of the pro- 
ducts and materials which go so far to determine profits and dividends. 


Acetic Anhydride: A chemical com- 
pound similar to highly concentrated 
vinegar. Used in combination with 
cellulose obtained from purified cotton 
linters, it gives rise to cellulose acetate. 

Alkali: A basic chemical raw material 
characterized by great solubility in wa- 
ter and capability of neutralizing acids. 
Caustic soda and soda ash are two of 
the best known alkalis. 

Carbon Black: <A _ by-product of 
natural gas with practically indispensable 
qualities in the manufacture of auto- 
mobile tires and other rubber products, 
printing inks, paints, phonograph rec- 
ords, stove polish, and a great variety 
of other manufactured products. 

Caustic Soda: An alkali having wide 
application in the manufacture of heavy 
chemicals; it is also used in the produc- 
tion of rayon and other textiles, in the 
paper and pulp industry, and in soap 
and oil refining. 


Cellulose Acetate: A chemical ma- 
terial which forms the base for the most 
rapidly growing divisions of the plastics 
and rayon industries. 

Chlorine: A by-product in the manu- 
facture of caustic soda. It is widely 
used as a bleaching agent and is also 
employed in the manufacture of poison 
gas, synthetic dyes and various other 
chemicals; a further function is to kill 
bacterial in drinking water and swim- 
ming pools and for treating wounds. 

Coal Tar: The residue obtained from 
the destructive distillation of soft coal. 


Coal tar products form the starting ma- 
terials from which countless dyes and 
many drugs are manufactured. 

Dowmetal: The trade name for a 
magnesium alloy, two-thirds as light as 
aluminum. Its major application is in 
the aviation industry for fuel tanks, 
wing and fuselage coverings. 

Fiberglas: The name given to a syn- 
thetic product made by Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company. It is widely used for 
insulating purposes and as a basic con- 
stituent of certain acoustical materials; 
it also has a variety of applications as a 
textile. 

Latex: The viscid, milky juice secreted 
by certain seed-bearing plants, particu- 
larly the india-rubber tree; rubber in 
its original, liquid form. 

Naval Stores: A trade term for the 
products obtained from the pine tree. 
It originally included masts, cordage 
and ship chandlery in general but is 
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ALCOHOLS 


NEW YORK CENTRAL BLDG., 


PLANTS: TERRE HAUTE, IND.; PEORIA, ILL.; WESTWEGO, LA.; HARVEY, LA.; 
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purification, textile and paper 
bleaching and sewage treatment 
industrial alkalies for rayon, 
glass, soap, paper and chemical 
manufacture...specialties in in- 
creasing number for the food 
industries, for iron refining, 
for cleaning operations, for 
textile processing and many 
other purposes. 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (INC.), 60 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


MATHIESON CHEMICALS 


SODA ASH ... CAUSTIC SODA ... BICARBONATE OF SODA ... LIQUID CHLORINE . .. BLEACHING POWDER... HTH PROD- 
UCTS ... AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS AND AQUA ... FUSED ALKALI PRODUCTS ... SULPHUR CHLORIDE... CCH (INDUSTRIAL 
HYPOCHLORITE) . . .DRY ICE... LIQUID CARBON DIOXIDE. . . ANALYTICAL SODIUM CHLORITE .. . GYPSUM PRODUCTS 


US with modern plant 
facilities and up-to-the- 
minute engineering technique, 


materials from each of Nature’s 
three boundless storehouses 
into complex chemicals for 
American industry...ammonia 
for refrigeration and a dozen 
other uses...chlorine for water 


cotton linters or purified wood pulp plus 
other basic materials; and (3) those ob- 
tained from protein substances, made 


from casein (milk), corn, soybeans, and 


similar animal and vegetable materials. 

Pthallic Anhydride: An organic acid 
derived basically from coal tar, this is a 
product of rapidly growing industrial 
application. Largest use is in the pro- 
duction of glypthal resins which are 
chiefly employed in the manufacture of 
paints, varnishes and lacquers, particu- 
larly for automobile finishing. 

Soda Ash: An alkali used largely in 
the production of glass, heavy chemi- 
cals, dyes and organic chemicals; other 
takers include the soap, textile, paper 
and pulp manufacturers. 

Sponge Rubber: A material produced 
by whipping rubber (latex) into foam- 
like consistency; sponge rubber is used 
in mattresses, seat cushions, etc. 

Sulphanilamide: An organic chemical 
which, together with its many deriva- 
tives, may ultimately prove the basic 
drug for curing all infectious diseases. 
It has already revolutionized the treat- 
ment of pneumonia and _ streptococcus 
infections. 

Sulphuric Acid: One of the most es- 
sential and widely used chemicals, 
Sulphuric acid is obtained from either 
sulphur, pyrite ore, and smelter gases, 
or as a by-product of various industrial 
operations. Biggest demand for this 
item is from the fertilizer industry; 
other big users are the oil refining, 
chemical, coal products, iron and steel, 
paint, explosives and textile industries. 

Thiokol: The trade name for a syn- 
thetic rubber product made by Dow 
Chemical Company. 

Vinylite: The brand name for Union 
Carbide’s thermo-plastic which can be 
molded under heat and pressure. An 
important application is in the manufac- 
ture of phonograph records; it is also 
used in molded articles and surface coat- 
ings which require resistance to weak 
acids and alkalis. 


Chemical 
Activities of 
Non-Chemical 
Companies 


HE use of chemistry is so funda- 
mental a part of modern indus- 
try that few manufacturing enter- 
prises could get along without em- 


ploying materials and processes which 


now applied only to such materials as Phenol: Also known as carbolic acid. 


resin, tar, pitch, spirits of turpentine 
and other oils. 

Nitrocellulose: The chief material 
used in the manufacture of military and 
sporting powders throughout the world. 
In conjunction with other substances, it 
is also used in making celluloid. 

Nylon: The trade name for du Pont’s 
entirely new synthetic protein product. 
Made from such basic materials as coal, 
air and water, it has great strength, 
toughness and elasticity. Large scale 
commercial production of this item will 
not be seen before 1940. 


It is obtained from coal tar and may be 
produced synthetically by chemical 
treatment of benzol. Chief use is in the 
production of synthetic resins; phenol 
is also an important principal in the 
manufacture of many proprietary drugs. 

Plastics: A synthetic material which 
may or may not be molded. Of the 
many types in existence, the oldest is 
phenol-formaldehyde, derived from coal 
tar and wood alcohol. Other principal 
types are: (1) The resins, produced 
chemically from coal tar and other basic 
substances; (2) cellulose, derived from 


have had their inception in the labo- 
ratory. Furthermore, many organ- 


izations engaged in fields so apparent: § 


ly unrelated to production of chemi- 
cals as meat packing, corn refining, 
metal mining and the manufacture of 
glass or steel obtain by-products the 
further processing of which places 
these companies in direct competition 
with enterprises devoting their facili- 
ties exclusively to the chemical indus- 
try. For example, coke producers 
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and integrated iron and steel com- 
panies which operate by-product coke 
ovens recover large quantities of coal 
tar, the raw material for creosote, 
phenol, aniline dyes and many other 
important chemicals. 

Similarly, processing of vegetable 
oils and soya beans yields not only 
food products but also pigments used 
in paints and varnish. Instead of 
selling these to outside paint makers, 
Glidden Company uses them in its 
own paint division, which contributes 
about half of total income. Standard 
Oil of New Jersey engages in many 
chemical activities related more or less 
directly to its principal operations ; 
the company produces proprietary 
drugs using petroleum as a base, in- 
secticides, acids, carbon black, alcohol 
and other chemical solvents, formal- 
dehyde and numerous other items. A 
50 per cent owned subsidiary makes 
tetra-ethyl lead, an anti-knock com- 
pound. In addition, this unit pioneered 
in the development of catalytic hydro- 
genation, a process which is expected 
ultimately to permit complete con- 
version of crude oil into gasoline. 


By-Product Chemicals 


Armour & Company may have lit- 
tle else in common with Consolidated 
Mining & Smelting, but both com- 
panies produce fertilizer as an ad- 
junct to their main sources of in- 
come. Goodyear does not put all its 
rubber into automobile tires; some 
of it is used in chemical derivatives 
of rubber such as ‘‘Pliofilm,” a wrap- 
ping material, and ‘‘Pliolite,” a resin 
used as a base for paints and paper 
coatings. Likewise, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass requires large quantities of 
alkalies for the production of glass, 
but in addition the company sells sub- 
stantial amounts of these alkalies and 
their derivatives: soda ash, caustic 
soda, chlorine, calcium chloride, ete. 
Corn Products Refining has recently 
developed a use in the manufacture 
of plastics for a waste product of corn 
known as “Zein” which was formerly 


| used only as a base for stock feed; 


the company is spending $200,000 on 
a plant for the production of this item. 

Perhaps the outstanding example 
of a company which has supplemented 
its principal business with other ac- 
tivities is International Printing Ink, 
which was forced to change its name 
to Interchemical in order to reflect 
more accurately the nature of its op- 
erations ; ink sales have been reduced 


Chemicals for Modern Industry 


Synthetic methods of manufacture and larger volume production 
have resulted in lower prices, which, in turn, have encouraged their 


use to even greater extent. 


— the beginning of its research work in 1914 and its corporate or- 

ganization in 1920, Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation has 
carried on an intensive development program which has resulted in new 
sources of economies for many industries. These are being realized through 
the extended use of the alcohols, glycols, ethers, ketones, anhydrides, esters, 
amines, and other organic chemical compounds which the Corporation has 
made available in highly pure form and in adequate quantities. 

These organic chemicals have helped to advance to their present high 
state of development, the industries producing automobiles, rayon, plastics, 
quick-drying lacquers, anti-knock fuels, tires, and safety glass. Now used in 
large volume, they have made possible lower costs, faster production, and 
improved products. 

Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation also produces “Pyrofax” gas 
which has given city gas convenience to the rural districts; “Vinylite” resins, 
the non-flammable plastics; and a variety of products known as “Fine Chemi- 
cals,” which are new industrial organic compounds. These “Fine Chemicals,” 
the volume chemicals of the future, offer new opportunities in present proc- 
esses and are the basis of extensive research throughout industry. As new 
raw materials they may make possible tomorrow’s new industries. 


You are invited to write for more complete information. 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC) 
30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


PRODUCERS OF SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


The words “Vinylite” and “Pyrofax” used herein are registered trade-marks 


to littlhe more than half of total vol- 
ume. 


cal items using cellulose acetate as a 


The company’s chief chemical base. This company and General 


products are organic and inorganic 
pigment colors, more than half of 
which are sold to outsiders. East- 
man Kodak is best known as a manu- 
facturer of cameras, films and other 
photographic apparatus, but the fast- 
est growing division of the business 
is a subsidiary making wood dis- 
tillates and a wide variety of chemi- 


Mills have recently formed a jointly 
owned subsidiary to exploit a new 
chemical process (molecular distilla- 
tion) for making vitamin products. 
It appears altogether likely that other 
industrial enterprises will develop 
chemical sidelines in the future, fur- 
nishing them with a source of earn- 
ings unsuspected now. 
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DIVIDENDS 


Common and Preferred 
Stock 


Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of The 
Cuneo Press, Inc. have declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 
75¢ per share on the Common 
Stock, payable May 1, 1939 to 
holders of record April 20; and 
the regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.62% per share was also de- 
clared on the $6.50 Cumulative 
Preferred Stock, payable June 
15, 1939 to holders of record 
June 1. 

HERMAN A. FISCHER 

Secretary 


Sterling, Inc. 


Common and Preferred Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Sterling, Inc., 
has this day declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of five cents ($.05) per share and 
an extra dividend cf ten cents ($.10) per 
share on the Common Stock, $1 par value; 
also a regular quarterly dividend of thirty- 
seven and one-half cents ($.37%) per share 
on the Preferred Stock. These dividends 
are payable on May Ist, 1939 to the stock- 
holders of record as at the close of business 
April 24, 1939. 

The transfer books will not be closed. 


B. DeRaay, Secretary 
April 12, 1939. 


CORPORATION 
The Board of Directors has this day declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 68%c per share 
on the $2.75 Convertible Preferred Stock of this 
corporation, payable May 15, 1939, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business May 1, 
1939. Checks will be mailed. 


A. SCHNEIDER, Treasurer. 
New York, April 6, 1939. 


LOEW’S INCORPORATED 

“THEATRES EVERY WHERE"’ 

April 8th, 1939. 

Ta Board of Directors on April 5th, 1939 

declared a quarterly dividend of $1.6214 

per share on the outstanding $6.50 Cumula- 

tive Preferred Stock of this Company, pay- 

able on the 15th day of May, 1939 to stock- 

holders of record at the close of business on 

the 28th day of April, 1939. Checks will be 


mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice-President & Treasurer 


CONTINENTAL CANCOMPANY, Inc. 
The second quarter Interim 


dividend of fifty cents (50¢) 
eG per share on the common stock 
of this Company has been de- 


clared payable May 15, 1939, to 

stockholders of record at the 

close of business April 25, 1939. Books will 
not close. 

J. B. JEFFRESS, JR., Treasurer. 


New-Business 


I NOTE that Lorillard is planning 

a new “Old Gold” contest, but 
this one will involve jitterbug dancing 
matches on Loew's theatre stages— 
cigarette wrappers will be used in the 
voting. . . . Acquisition of American 
Gypsum will permit Celotex Corpora- 
tion to add a full line of gypsum prod- 
ucts to its line of building supplies— 
its gypsum board and lath, inci- 
dentally, will be manufactured under 
U. S. Gypsum patents. .. . The new 
“squeeze rivets” which make possible 
a one-third saving in weight on rail- 
road cars, automobiles and airplanes 
are a product of Clark Equipment— 
this type of rivet has a soft steel 
sleeve over a harder shaft that can 
be squeezed into place without heating 
or hammering. . . . Dixie-Vortex is 
completing tests on a new type paper 
milk bottle—up to now this company 
has specialized mostly in drinking 
cups and food containers. . . . Gruen 
Watch will broadcast time signals 
during the performances of the Mer- 
maid Aquacade at the N. Y. World’s 
Fair—but who will care what time it 


is at an exhibit of bathing beauties ? 


HERE is always something new 

from the industrial chemical labo- 
ratories—last week Monsanto Chemi- 
cal announced “Santophen 20,” a pre- 
servative that protects wood from de- 
cay and termites, while du Pont re- 
vealed a synthetic plaster which sets 
quicker and is double the strength of 
ordinary plaster. ... The safety razor 
idea is applied to latest plowshares of 
Oliver Farm Equipment—when the 
plough becomes dull, sharpening is un- 
necessary as a new “Raydex” point 
can instantly replace the old one... . 
Dated fish are next from the seafood 
subsidiary of General Foods—each 
fish packed under the “40-Fathom” 
brand now has the actual date of the 
catch on the tail of the fish. . . . For 
the first time the “Willard” division of 
Electric Storage Battery will manu- 


By C1. Weston Smith, 4 


facture “other than” storage batteries 
—the new line of dry cells includes 
batteries for flashlights, doorbells and 
radio sets. . . . The Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act requires that 
all products in these fields have the 
contents listed on the outside of the 
containers by June 25—United Drug, 
for instance, has over 7,000 labels 
and cartons to change. ... . The new 
Crosley midget three-passenger car 
may contribute to the prosperity of 
several auto equipments—it is said 
that Waukesha Motor will make the 
two-cylinder engine; Murray Corpo- 


ration, the tiny frame and_ body; 


Motor Wheel, the undersized wheels; 
and Spicer Manufacturing, the axles. 


HE history of “movie-to-talkies” 
may be repeated in reverse with 
the advent of television—just as the 


motion picture industry had to drop 


stars who could not talk, so National 
Broadcasting discovered _ that 
some radio headliners will not tele- 
vise “attractively.” ... Lambert Com- 
pany claims the first complete line of 


‘streamline-styled toilet brushes—its 


new “Pro-phy-lac-tic” brushes for 
hair, nails, hands and bath are molded 
in modern shapes and made in colors 
to match any bathroom scheme. . .. 
The new Underwood-Elliott ‘Type- 
master-Portable” will be offered in a 
carrying case that embodies a built-in 
folding tripod stand—while the type- 
writer weighs less than 20 pounds, 
the stand will support over 100 
pounds. . . . Reports that Hercules 
Powder was converting natural gas 


into dynamite are premature—this § 


company made such experiments but 
has no intention of producing explo- 
sives by this method at present. . . 
Silex Company goes the household 
appliance makers one better by allow- 
ing up to $50 on trade-ins against its 
new luxury coffee makers—it may not 
be long before this industry is going 
to have a “used coffee pot” problem. 
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WEALTH vs. MARKETS 


Concluded from page 4 


These natural resources represent 
a huge endowment of indestructible 
wealth. Our manufacturing indus- 
tries are in a somewhat different cate- 
gory, since they are subject to the 
ravages of time, but their position of 
world leadership appears secure as 
long as it is supported by America’s 
vast manpower. It does not seem 
probable that the outstanding charac- 
teristics of our working population— 
industry, efficiency and _ inventive 
genius—can be permanently impaired 
by political upheavals abroad or dis- 
sension at home. Although our geo- 
graphical frontiers no longer offer 
much scope for expansion, the poten- 
tialities of the “scientific frontier” are 
unlimited. 


Kettering Statement 


In a recent article, Charles F. Ket- 
tering, research chief of General Mo- 
tors, summed up our opportunities 
as follows: 

“Today we have an unusual 
condition because there is an ex- 
cess of materials, an excess of 
money and an excess of man- 
power. All that means to me is 
that we haven’t enough projects 
to work on. It means we are 
technologically behind, not tech- 
nologically ahead. Not enough 
work to do, and there’s so much 
yet to be done! We are just 
learning about steel. We are 
just learning about rubber. We 
are just learning about oil. Nev- 
er was there such an opportunity 
to do things; but we can’t go on 
doing only the same things we 
are doing now. We have got to 
open up a new field, and there 
are thousands of new fields wait- 
ing. It’s up to us to find our 
way into them. If we can only 
get some of these new projects 
under way we won't have enough 
materials or money or men to do 
the job. And we can start any- 
where. There’s no end to the 
opportunities.” 


Although there may be a measure 
of hyperbole in this projection of full 
use of America’s resources in materi- 
als and manpower, only the confirmed 
pessimist will quarrel with Mr. Ket- 


Onvrwe 
Theme Center 


The Story of Sulphur— 
a glimpse into the mys- 
teries of the element it- 
self —is portrayed - pic- 
torially at our display at 
the New York World’s 
Fair in the Hall of In- 
dustrial Science. 


75 E.45" Street 


Daily we read of the development of new 
sulphur compounds. Today, it is sulfanilamide 
or sulfapyridine, two new drugs with mar- 
velous curative properties that are expected 
to revolutionize the practice of medicine. 
Yesterday it was an ester of sodium sulfo 
succinic acid, a new wetting agent, so effec- 
tive that when applied to the feathers of a 
duck, the duck couldn't swim in water, but 
sank. These are the sulphur compounds that 
make the headlines. 

Unannounced are the constant modifica- 
tions being made in industry, in individual 
plants, by the chemist and chemical engineer, 
in adapting this element, Sulphur, to new uses 
y ¥ #¥ to making present tasks easier 7 7 7 
to converting waste products into useful ends 
y x x to preserving the products of the farm. 


EXAS Gur 


New York City 


Mines: Newgulf and Long Point,Texas 


tering’s view of the opportunities 
which lie ahead of us. 
moment, all of these elements of our 


But for the 


per cent. This contrast is particu- 
larly striking when it is recalled that 
the properties represented by British 


country’s actual and potential wealth 
are obscured by war clouds abroad 
and political differences at home. Al- 
though our economic situation is 


based upon the strongest support in 


natural wealth and manpower of any 
great nation, our security markets are 
the most volatile in the world. From 
March 10 to April 6, the decline in 
our stock market, as indicated by the 
averages, was about 20 per cent. Dur- 
ing the same period, the London mar- 
ket averages were off less than 10 


equities are well within the range of 
continental bombers, while our indus- 
tries are far removed from the possi- 
bility of aerial attacks. Furthermore, 
in view of Great Britain's large stake 
in international trade and geographi- 
cal position, either military conflict or 
intensification of economic warfare 
would doubtless have effects upon 
that nation’s industry which would be 
much more drastic than the conceiv- 


able repercussions upon American . 


business. 
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Odd Lots—100 Share Lots 

Small accounts receive the same courteous 
| and painstaking attention as large ac- 
| counts. 


Ten shares and more carried on conserva- 
tive marginal basis. 


One share and more bought for cash. 
Your Inquiries Invited 
Ask for F.W. 806 


John Muir& 


Established 1898 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 


MARKET TERMS 


And trading practice clearly explained in 
a helpful booklet sent free on request. 


Ask for booklet K-6 
Same care given to large or small orders. 


(HisHoim & (HAPMAN 
Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 


\ 
THE Wave PRINCIPLE |! 


« An analysis of cycles disclosing a hither- 
to unknown phenomenon which is par- 
ticularly useful to traders and investors. 


Two classes of service are available: 
1. Educational 
2. Forecasting 
For particulars write or phone 
R. N. ELLIOTT 


25 Broad Street—New York ) 
HAnover 2-7887 


ANOTHER 1937? 


Write for Free Bulletin FW-419 


INVESTMENT LETTERS, INC. 


Directed by fam 700 Union Guardian 
CHAS. J. COLLINS id) Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


A simple guide to understanding 
corporation reports . . 


THE INTERPRETATION 
FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


By Benjamin Graham and 
Spencer B. Meredith 
This compact handbook is crammed with 
information of real helpfulness to every 
investor, 
It tells you— 
1. How to read the balance sheet and 
profit and loss statement intelligently ; 
2. How to apply the increasingly popular 
method of ratio analysis; 
3. How to use correctly 224 of the most 
frequently used financial terms. 


122 pages — $1.00 Postpaid 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
21 West Street, New York 


Bond Market Digest 


en sharp declines in for- 
eign bonds and speculative domes- 
tic obligations were partially regained 
in a mid-week rally, but readjust- 
ments in inactive issues gave the mar- 
ket an erratic appearance. U. S. 
Governments displayed a firmer tone. 
New York tractions advanced sharp- 
ly on news of developments in the 
B.-M. T. situation. 


Indiana Electric 5s, 6s & 62s 


The three series of first mortgage 
bonds are assumed obligations of 
Public Service Company of Indiana 
and are secured by a first lien upon 
the properties owned by Indiana 
Electric prior to the merger which 
was effected in 1932. These medium 
grade bonds offer good yields at cur- 
rent prices (5s, 86; 6s, 97; 6%4s, 
100). The operations of Public 
Service of Indiana (mainly electric 
service) cover a large part of central 
and southern Indiana, including over 
300 communities, an area of well di- 
versified manufacturing, commercial 
and agricultural activities. Modern- 
ization of facilities has reduced op- 
erating costs and a steady upward 
trend of earnings has been shown 
since 1934. Fixed charges were 
earned 1.36 times in 1938, as against 
1.30 times in 1937. 


B.-M. T. 4%s 


Announcement of a plan for alloca- 
tion of the $175 million which the 
city is to pay for the Brooklyn-Man- 
hattan Transit properties found im- 
mediate response in the markets for 
the various securities, which advanced 
from 2 to 11% points, the largest 
gain being recorded by the 4% per 
cent collateral trust bonds. Under 
the proposed terms, the B.-M. T. 
4¥4s, serial bonds, and the underlying 
elevated railroad issues would be ac- 
cepted at 95 in exchange for New 
York City corporate stock or serial 
bonds (with the option of cash pay- 
ment reserved if that should prove 
more advantageous for the munici- 
pality). The purchase agreement be- 
tween the city and the B,-M. T, has 


been reduced to writing but cannot 
be signed until the conclusion of 
hearings by the Transit Commission, 
The cooperation of the municipal of- 
ficials in the preparation of the alloca- 
tion plan indicates further progress 
toward consummation of the sale 
which, with the indicated price of 95, 
affords some basis for market sup- 
port and suggests the advisability of 
retention of holdings. However, 
there are some questions remaining, 
which are reflected in the current 
price levels for the B.-M. T. 4%s 
(around 76). One is the market 
value of the exchange securities ; long 
term “corporate stock” would prob- 
ably sell at a small discount. An- 
other is the acceptability of the allot- 
ments, since deposits of about 90 per 
cent of all affected bond issues would 
probably be required to effect con- 
summation. Some bondholders may 
not consider the offer of 95 satisfac- 
tory. It had been expected that hold- 
ers of the non-callable Brooklyn 


Union Elevated and Kings County 


Elevated bonds would be offered par. 


Manati Sugar 4s 


Although there have been tentative 
indications of a slight improvement in 
the sugar industry, there has not been 
sufficient clarification of the outlook 
for the Cuban producers to provide a 
basis for speculative purchases of 
Manati Sugar 4s and similar issues. 
(Recent price, 25.) There have been 
rumors of a reduction in the duty on 
Cuban sugar which would, of course, 
improve the earnings prospects of 
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Manati and other concerns operating 
large sugar estates in the island re- 
public. On the other hand, the Senate 
has passed a bill which would have 
the effect of increasing quotas for 
domestic producers at the expense of 
the allotments given to the Cuban 
growers. Although concurrence by 
the House is doubtful, the Senate’s 
action is indicative of political factors 
which are likely to continue as 
obstacles to any material increase in 
the participation of Cuban producers 
in the American market. Manati’s 
report for the fiscal year ended Octo- 
ber 31, 1937, showed a deficit after 
charges of $277,692. For the 8 
months ended June 30, 1938, a small 
net profit was reported, but the price 
situation in the last half of the year 
carries adverse implications. 


NEWS AND OPINIONS 


from page 11 


Continued 


recorded in the first fiscal period, 
some quarters are predicting that 
Servel will show around $2 a share 
in the current fiscal year. It is ob- 
viously somewhat early for such a 
forecast. It is interesting to note, 
however, that Servel is reported to be 
obtaining more than its share of the 
recent upturn in refrigerator demand. 
Provided current sales trends con- 
tinue, company should have little dif- 
ficulty in bettering the 85 cents a 
share shown for the October fiscal 
year. (Also FW, Jan. 4.) 


Simmons C+ 

Existing small holdings of shares 
may be retained’ in diversified lists; 
approx. price, 21 (1938 divs., $1.25). 
Reflecting rising consumer interest in 
lower priced units, company has re- 
cently been concentrating production 
efforts in that direction. This, of 
course, points to narrowed profit mar- 
gins—although increased volume may 
prove an important offset. The first 
quarter operating pattern is roughly 
illustrative of what may be expected. 
During that period, sales exceeded 
year-ago levels but net lagged some- 
what behind and finished about even 


with the like 1938 quarter. (Also 
FW, Jan. 25.) 
Skelly Oil C+ 


Currently, new commitments should 
not be undertaken although existing 
long pull holdings of shares (now 
around 19) may be continued (1938 


Executive Offices ... 


all 


Sales Offices . . . New York, Akron, Chicago 


UNITED COMPANY 


Carbon Black 
Natural Gas 
Gasoline 


Charleston, W. Va. 


ties. 


of London. 


London. Remember, 


or $7.50 for a six months’ subscription. 


165 BROADWAY 


It is no longer sufficient for an investor to be informed on conditions in 
his own country. All parts of the world are so closely allied through radio, 
aeroplane, etc., that shrewd American investors are widening their finan- 
cial horizon by learning basic conditions in world markets. 
the world’s premier financial and economic journal—THE ECONOMIST 
of London (established 1843)—you should be more successful in your 
investments, even though you confine your operations to American securi- 
Many American investors in 1929 were greatly influenced in getting 
out of the market at the right time by knowledge of conditions in Europe. 
Improve your investment perspective by reading THE ECONOMIST 


$1 Trial Offer 


If you return this ‘‘ad’” and $1 at once, you can improve your knowledge of international 
financial conditions by receiving the next four weekly issues of THE ECONOMIST of 
“THE ECONOMIST’S” articles are eagerly read and command 
unbounded respect in every business center of the world. Send $1 for four weeks’ trial! 


THE ECONOMIST of London 


Now Vital to American Investors 


By reading 


Address—R. S. FARLEY 


New York, N. Y. 


divs., $1). In line with expectations 
for the industry as a whole, first 
quarter net of this unit is slated to 
undergo marked reduction from a 
year ago, when 56 cents a share was 
earned. Coincident with recent open- 
ing of the peak season of gasoline 
consumption, the statistical position 
of petroleum has registered slight im- 
provement. However, it is_ still 
somewhat early to hazard a predic- 
tion as to whether the favorable trend 
will be sustained—and Skelly’s earn- 
ing power returned to more normal 
levels. (Also FW, Feb. 22.) 


Tide Water Associated C+ 

Currently quoted at 12, shares are 
suitable for retention over the longer 
term (ann. div., $1). Although com- 
fortably above dividend payments, 
Tide Water’s results last year were 
substantially reduced in line with 
those of the oil industry as a whole. 
It is interesting to note that, while 
expanding, company’s crude oil pro- 
duction is still far short of refinery 
requirements. Thus aside from low 
prices for virtually all products, prof- 
its were adversely affected by neces- 
sity for buying crude at prices which 
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The FINANCIAL WORLD 


Sacrifice Your 


Capital—Protect It 


@ Indiscriminate selling by investors frightened by the possibility 
of war in Europe has carried market values of many issues well 
below levels justified by the situation. 


@ Apprehension over the trend of events over-seas is understand- 
able, but too many investors have sold at panic prices, sacrificing 
the very capital they are making an effort to conserve. With the 
past as a criterion it is pretty safe to say that investors who sell 
so precipitately do not recover their poise until after the crisis is 
far in the background. Then they repurchase, at higher prices, 
the issues they disposed of without having properly weighed 
every factor. 


®@ Those who profit from the situation are the investors who take 
advantage of the opportunities created by the slashing of market 
prices, by switching at advantageous prices from the least attrac- 
tive of their holdings into issues offering promise of taking the 
leadership in the ultimate recovery—the blue chips of the next 
market phase. 


@ Your future as an investor depends now on the promptness with 
which you, too, act in adopting an intelligent program—in knowing 
what to do and exactly when to do it. You can do this by im- 
mediately enrolling as a client of the Research Bureau, and placing 
yourself under the expert guidance of the experts who comprise 
our staff of counselors. 


@ With your holdings registered for the continuing supervisory 
procedure perfected as the result of many years in studying invest- 
ment problems of every kind from every angle, you can be assured 
your investment program will be kept constantly geared to the 
changing investment prospect. 


@ We guide you in every step by direct correspondence, without 


waiting for you to write or wire for advice what to do. We do 
not throw you back on your own judgment at any point, but tell 
you exactly when to make a change in your holdings—what to 
buy and what to sell—the number of shares or par of bonds— 
whether at a specified price or at the market. 


@ The fee is moderate—one-fourth of one per cent of today’s 
market value of your holdings ($2.50 per $1,000) for a full year of 
service. The minimum fee ($125.00) applies to portfolios valued 
up to $50,000. 


Mail your list of holdings with your first year’s 
fee today — or use the coupon for a detailed 
description of the service. But act promptly. 


LEASE explain (without obligation 

to me) how your personal super- 

visory service should assist me to 
keep my portfolio in line with conditions, 
and assist me in recovering losses or 
laying foundations for market profit and 
better income. Enclosed is a list 
present holdings, showing the number of 
shares and their cost. 


Lhe 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


RESEARCH BUREAU 


21 West Street New York, N.Y. Objective: Income [] Capital 

enhancement (or) Both 


Vol. 71. No. 16 


did not reflect proporticnate de. 
creases. This situation promises to 
undergo at least some correction over 
subsequent months. 


U. S. Pipe & Foundry B 

Shares, recently quoted at 37, are 
suitable for retention as a speculation 
on Federal spending trends (ann. div., 
$2). While there is a possibility that 
industrial hesitation will slow down 
pipe demand later in the year, the 
effect should not be marked. It is 
estimated that about 70 per cent of 
current pipe business springs from 
projects wholly or partially financed 
by Government funds and there is no 
indication of any marked diminution 
of this stimulus over the medium 
term. Meanwhile, indications are that 
first half net will be around the level 
shown in the corresponding period a 


year ago ($1.12 per share). (Also 
FW, Feb. 1.) 
Vanadium C 


Recently quoted at 19, retention of 
shares is indicated only for those who 
can afford to assume a high degree of 
speculative risk. While company re- 
ports semi-annually, it is understood 
that a satisfactory first quarter was 
experienced. This is not surprising. 
For industrial activity ran at a 
good rate during the period and 
Vanadium’s operations are highly re- 


sponsive to cyclical influences. By [ 


the same token, however, current un- 
certainty suggests caution with com- 
mitments of this type until the pres- 
ent period of market unsettlement is 
resolved. (Also Feb. 15.) 


STOCK SPECULATION 


Continued from page 14 


operating rate of 90 per cent or higher 


in the steel industry, although it does f 


not necessarily portend the early end 
of a bull market, at least suggests that 
the potential scope for further expan- 
sion of general industrial activity ‘is 
distinctly limited. Statistics of several 
capital goods industries have signifi- 
cance for the student of cycles; a de- 
cline in the three-months moving 
average of machine tool orders after 
a sustained advance is regarded as 
bearish. 

Commodity price fluctuations also 
have barometric value. Signs of hesi- 
tation or weakness in the general 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 


Company Rate riod able Record 
adams-Millis 25c .. May 1 Apr. 21 
‘Almalg. Sugar, 1st pf....... 12%s Q May 1 Apr. 15 
Am. Alliance Ins.........c00. 25¢ Q Apr. 15 Apr. 6 
Am. Machine & Fdry.......... 20c .. May 1 Apr. 15 
Am. Smelting & Ref........... 50e May 31 May 
Apr. 1 Mar. 18 
Atlantic City Electric $6 pf. on nd May 1 Apr. 12 
June 1 May 19 
Atlas Powder pfd.. $138 May 1 Apr. 20 
.40¢ May 15 Apr. 25 
Beverly Gas and Electri cee Apr. 14 Apr 
0.94010 May 1 Apr. 15 
Bobbs Merril Co., pf. 

$1.12% Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Brentano’s Book Strs. ‘‘A’’....40c May 1 Apr. 15 
Brockton Gas Light........... 10¢ Apr. 15 Apr. 6 
Calif. Water Service pf...... $1.50 May 15 Apr. 30 


Century Ribbon Mills pf.. .$1.75 

Clev. Cin. Chic. & St. L. Ry. ‘pf. 
$1.75 

City Water of Chattanooga, 6% pf. 
$1.50 


> 
c 


OS errr $1.50 Apr. 15 Apr. 4 
Colonial Life Insur. of Am..... $3 Apr. 7 Apr. 
Columbia Pictures pf........ 68%c May 15 May 1 
70¢ 15 Apr. 6 
ont 25¢ June 1 May 20 
May 15 Apr. 25 
Davenport Water 6% pf..... $1.50 May 1 Apr. 20 
15¢ Mar. 20 Mar. 10 
Dixie Home Strs..... : Apr. 15 Apr. 5 
Dixie-Vortex ‘“‘A”’ ... July 1 June 10 
Duquesne Brewing ... May 1 Apr. 21 
Elec. Vacuum Cleaner......... += Apr. 18 Apr. 
Apr. 20 Apr. 15 
Exeter & Hampton El....... 3°50 Apr. 15 Apr. 
15¢ May 1 Apr. 20 
Fitchburg Gas & El.......... 8c Apr. 15 Apr. 
Georgia R.R. & ay Co. .$2.25 Apr. 15 Apr. 1 
Globe & Repub. Ins. of Am....15c Apr. 29 Apr. 20 
25e Apr. 15 Apr. 
Hartford Times 54% pf....68%e May 1 Apr. 15 
Haverhill Electric ............ 63¢ Apr. 14 Apr. 
Hawaiian Pineapple .......... 25c .. Apr. 29 Apr. 19 
SS eee 30c .. May 1 Apr. 15 
Homestake Ming. .......... 37%c .. Apr. 25 Apr. 20 
Hormel & Co. eS ee 37%c Q May 15 Apr. 29 
1.50 Q May 15 Apr. 29 
Horne Co. (Jos.) pf......... $1.50 Q May 1 Apr. 22 
45e Q June 1 May 15 
Howe Scale Co. 5% pf...... $2.50 S Apr. 15 Apr. 10 
Humberstone Shoe ............ 25c Q May 1 Apr. 15 
Intl Cigar Machinery........ 50c .. May 1 Apr. 15 
Jantzen Knitting Mills pf....$1.25 Q June 1 May 25 
Kokomo Water Works Co. 6% pf. 
$1.50 Q May 1 Apr. 20 
40c Q May 1 Apr. 18 
15c Q May 1 Apr. 18 
Kroger Grocery & Baking..... 40c Q June 1 May 
3) $1.75 Q Aug. 1 July 20 
$1.50 Q July 1 June 17 
Lincoln 87%c Q May 1 Apr. 21 
Loew's, $6.50 $1.624% Q May 15 Apr. 28 
Lucky Tiger Comb. Gold M..... 2c .. May 1 Apr. 20 
Massachusetts Pwr. & Lt. Assoc. 
Q Apr. 15 Apr. 10 
ot ae $1.50 Q May 1 Apr. 15 
McGraw Electric .............25¢ Q May 1 Apr. 22 
McNeel Marble Co. 6% 1 pf. i 50 Q Apr. 15 Apr. 
Merchants Manufact. Ins. Co. of 
12%c Q Apr. 29 Apr. 20 
Michigan Bakeries ........... 15c .. Apr. 15 Apr. 5 
Mid-Continent Pet............ 25c .. June 1 May 1 
Mich. Seamless Tube.......... 25c .. Apr. 14 Apr. 10 


Nat. Automotive Fibres of A $1.50 Q May 1 Apr. 24 
Natl. Bearing Metals 7% pf.$1.75 Q May 1 Apr. 15 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 
Compan Rate riod  abie Record 


North rel Lighting Prop...75¢ Q Apr. 15 Apr. 10 
75e Q Apr. 15 Apr. 10 
Q May 1 Apr. 18 

Norwalk Tire & Rubber pf..874%c Q July 1 June 15 

Nunn-Bush Shoe..............25¢ Apr. 29 Apr. 15 
Eee $1.25 Q Apr. 29 Apr. 15 

Ohio Pub. 5%% pf. - 37% Q May 1 Apr. 15 
8 1/3c M May 1 Apr. 15 
50e M May 1 Apr. 15 
41 2/3c M May 1 Apr. 15 

Onomea Sugar Co............. 10c .. Apr. 30 Apr. 20 

Outboard 40c .. May 10 Apr. 25 

Pacific Lighting ............. 75c Q May 15 Apr. 20 

Parmer Bust Preof.........0+ 25¢ Q June 1 May 10 
35e S June 1 May 10 

ere 75e Q May 15 ay 
$1.50 Q May 1 Apr. 21 

Pennsylvania Gas & El. np....40ce .. Apr. 14 Apr. 

Piedmont & No. Ry........... 50c .. Apr. 20 Apr. 5 

Planters Nut & Chocolate....$2.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 

Potomac Edison 7% pf...... $1.75 Q May 1 Apr. 20 
$1.50 Q May 1 Apr. 20 

Prosperity Co. $1.25 Q Apr. 15 Apr. 

Public Elec. Light............ 25¢ Q May 1 Apr. 20 

Pub. Serv. of Colo. 7i pf...581/3 M May 1 Apr. 15 
41 2/3e M May 1 Apr. 15 

$2.50 S May 1 Apr. 20 

—— Concrete Pile....... 25e Q May 1 Apr. 20 
75ec Q May 1 Apr. 20 

‘Da 12%e Q June 15 May 31 
Do $1.62% Q June 15 May 31 

Rochester Amer. Ins........... 25¢ Q Apr. 15 Apr. 

Rockland Light & Power...... 17c Q May 1 Apr. 15 

St. Flour Mills...... Q May 1 Apr. 20 

eae 1.75 Q May 1 Apr. 20 

South "Amer. Gold & Platinum. ie .. May 10 Apr. 24 

Springfield Gas Lt............ 5c Q Apr. 15 Apr. 

“Be Q May 1 Apr. 24 

anor & Allied Stocks....... $1 .. May 1 Apr. 21 

Toledo Edison 7% pf...... 58 1/3c .. May 1 Apr. 15 
OD eae 41 2/3c .. May 1 Apr. 15 

Torrington Water ($25)....... 50e Q Mar. 81 Mar. 20 

Upper Michig. Pow. & Lt. a A 

Q May 1 Apr. 28 
$130 Q Aug. 1 July 29 
at. ere $1.50 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 28 
ee Ee $1.50 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 29 

12c .. Apr. 11 Apr. 10 

25c Q May 1 Apr. 14 
$1.12 Q June 15 May 23 

ee 25c .. Apr. 15 Apr. 12 

Woolworth (F W)............ 60c Q June 1 Apr. 24 

Accumulated 

Int. Naraneed Indus. 6% cum. conv. 

TTT $1.50 May 1 Apr. 15 
0 6% conv. pf A........ $1.50 May 1 Apr. 15 

Hye. Contral Am......:.. $ May 15 May 5 

Miss. Power & Lt. $6-1 pf..$1.50 May 1 Apr. 15 

North American Car, pf. “A&B 

$1.50 Mar. 29 Mar. 28 

Reserve Corp. $7 pf.$1.25 .. Apr. 15 Apr. 7 

Extra 

25c .. May 1 Apr. 15 

10c .. May 1 Apr. 15 

.. May 1 Apr. 24 

Card... 40c May 1 Apr. 15 
Optional 
Blue Ridge Corp. pf......... *75c .. June 1 May 5 
Stock 


*Payable in cash or common stock. {One share Pathe 
Lab. on each 100 shares Pathe Film. 


commodity price structure following 
a prolonged advance generally indi- 
cate the advisability of a cautious 
stock market policy. However, a 
broad economic background and ex- 
perience in interpretation are needed 
if correct deductions are to be made 
from the movements of the compre- 
hensive commodity price averages, 
which are usually heavily weighted 
with farm products. One must be 
able to distinguish between secular 
and cyclical trends, and allow for 
cross currents which are sometimes 
set up by conflicting movements 
among the various groups. 

The individual who is unable to 
devote the time necessary for an ex- 
tended study of commodity price lev- 
els may profitably limit his attention 
to a few of the outstanding raw ma- 


terials of industry. Copper prices 
have had an extraordinarily con- 
sistent record as an indicator of im- 
portant turning points in the stock 
market. Weakness in the copper 
market (evidenced by large amounts 
of the metal available for sale by sec- 
ondary holders at prices below the 
official quotations) usually carries 
adverse implications for the general 
industrial outlook over the interme- 
diate term. And a succession of ad- 
vances in copper prices, followed by 
an abrupt slump, has frequently sig- 
nalled the beginning of a protracted 
bear market in stocks. 


Epitor’s Note: Chapter XIJIJ— 


“Keeping Posted” will appear soon. 


CAN CONGRESS 
SAVE THE 
INVESTOR?... 


® Killing “farm aid” is a good 
Washington sign! But will this 
conservative trend continue? 


@ Full chapter in our 118p. 1939 
Forecast is devoted to the 19 
remedies which would help inves- 
tors very much. 


Book is FREE. Ask for No. 304A. 
TILLMAN SURVEY 
FENWAY BOSTON. Mass 


Tested 


Public Speaking 
By Elmer Wheeler 


If you ever have occasion to say a 
few words, try Elmer Wheeler’s tested 
“sizzle” formula and keep your audience 
interested right down to your last word. 
Learn how to relax on the platform, 
how to give fluency, personality and 
showmanship to your talk, how to master 
unexpected distractions, how to make 
dry subjects exciting, what to do when 
the toastmaster over-introduces you. 
This book is down-to-earth and age 
full of ideas you can use. 173 pages, $2.00 
Postpaid. Financial World Book’ Shop, 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


WHAT STOCKS 


to Buy 
in case of war! 


RE some issues likely to 
double in price as they did 
in 1914-15? 


Send for special report FW-24 FREE! 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 
210 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Bear Market 
Over? 
Send for Bulletin FWA-19 FREE 


American Institute of Finance 
137 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass 


TECHNIGRAPHICS 


Published by The Kelsey Statistical Service 
New Address 


ONE WALL STREET 
New York City 
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307 Container Corporation of America | No. 292 International Salt Company 
sphomnings and Price Range (CNR) i” Earnings and Price Range (ILS) 
D 7 12, 1939 40 
Data revised to April 12, 1939 30 
West Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. An- 20 Incorporated: 1901, New Jersey. Office: J 20 PRICE RANGE 
EARNED PER SHARE Number of stockholders (December 15, 1938) : 
app ly 8,000. $2 2 062 
Capitalization: Funded debt..... $5,945,500 0 
Capital stock ($20 par).......... $2 Capitalization: Funded debt...... $3,800,000 
Loericry $4 Capital stock (no par)...........2 233,382 shs 
1931 "32 °33 34 “36 1938 
Business: The largest manufacturer in the country of ship- Business: Subsidiaries of this holding company produce 


ping containers and cartons made from a paper base. Com- 
pany also produces liner, chip and straw board in bulk form, 
folding boxes and related products. 
Management: Capability and progressive policies have been 
demonstrated by improvement in operating efficiency. 
Financial Position: Good. Net working capital as of De- 
cember 31, 1938, $4.4 million; cash, $1 million. Working 
capital ratio: 5.4-to-1. Book value of stock, $22.50 per share. 
Dividend Record: Common dividends paid 1927-1931; none 
thereafter to 1936. Last payment, February 1938; none since. 
Outlook: Subject to an unhealthy price situation in periods 
when general business is dull. Because of this cyclical factor, 
earnings are somewhat more volatile than the average. 
Comment: Financial position of company has been greatly 
improved in recent years, but stock should be regarded as a 
speculation on business cycle trends. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF Saperes. STOCK: 


ear’s Divi- 

ended: Mar. 31 June 30 30 Dec. 31 Total dends Price Range 

1933 or 0.22 None 7+710%— 1% 
=e $0.44 $0.47 $0. 25 $0.54 1.70 ‘None 713%— 6% 
. ae 0.30 0.31 0. 0.72 1.89 None 723%— 8% 
| FS 0.28 0.46 0. Fs 0.61 1.97 $1.25 26%—15% 
0.72 0.96 0.55 0.05 2.28 1.20 3734—10% 
| ere D 0.07 D 0.08 0 02 0.17 0.04 0.30 17%— 9% 

*Quarterly published beginning 1934. 7On old class A_ stock. tTo 


Statements 
April 12, 1939. 


No. 154 Inland Steel Company 
sqeomings and Price Range (ILN) 
Data revised to April 12. 1939 120 ey re 

incorporated: 1917. Del., succeeding an 

Dlinois company of the same name formed 

in 1893. Office: First National Bank Bldg., 30 $12 

Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting: Last Tuesday 0 EARNED PER SHARE 

in April. Number of stockholders (May 13, $8 

1938): 6,930. ir $4 

Capitalization: Funded debt.... $51,800,000 DEFICIT PER SHARE My 

Capital stock (no par)......... 1,577,005 shs 1931 ‘32 °33 °35 °36 1938 
Business: The second largest steel manufacturer in the 


Chicago district; company is fully integrated and produces a 
well diversified line of steel products—with the exception of 
wire and tubular goods. 

Management: Efficient and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Net working capital as of 
December 31, 1938, $40.5 million; cash and equivalent, $17.5 
million. Working capital ratio: 6.3-to-1. Book value of capital 
stock, $57.81 per share. 

Dividend Record: Unusually good for a steel company; pay- 
ments omitted only in 1933. No present regular rate. 

Outlook: Efficient and favorably located production facili- 
ties, good diversification of products and outlets and broaden- 
ing of activities in recent years to include warehousing and 
fabricating give promise that company’s excellent record will 
be maintained. 

Comment: Although affected by cyclical variations in dur- 
able goods production, the stock is a relatively conservative 
equity in a generally volatile group. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


year’s Divi- 

ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total dends Price Range 

D$0.68 D$0.52 D$0.64 D$0.93 D$2.77 $0.25 7 %—10 
1933 fabsuebe D 0.84 0.62 0.52 0.44 0.14 None 45%—12 
Ss 0.92 1.77 D 0.04 0.46 3.11 0.50 56 —34% 
a 1.71 1.66 1.26 1.91 6.54 2.25 108 —46% 
eee 1.29 2.20 2.53 2.77 48.54 4.50 122 —88% 
ae 3.18 2.02 2.82 0.55 78.05 5.00 131%—58% 
eS 0.59 0.72 0.69 1.12 3.12 2.50 95 —56 


~Based on shares outstanding at end ¢ anne years. tAfter surtax—25 cents in 


1936, 52 cents in 1927, {To April 12, 


30 


about one-quarter of the total rock and evaporated salt con- 
sumed annually in the United States. Is the world’s largest 
producer of salt, which it secures from deposits in New York, 
Louisiana and Michigan. Rock salt, which comprises about 
75% of annual production, is used by practically every basic 
industry with chemical and paper manufacturers using 40%. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Net working capital as of 
December 31, 1938, $2.7 million; cash, $1.7 million. Working 
capital ratio: 8.3-to-1. Book value of stock, $40.65 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments have been made in every year 
since 1915. Present indicated annual rate, $1.50, plus extras. 

Outlook: A dominant trade position in an essential field 
indicates a relatively satisfactory earnings record over the 
longer term. On the other hand, increasing competition from 
marginal producers suggests that stability rather than impres- 
sive growth will characterize future earnings. 

Comment: Interest in the stock centers largely in its good 
record as an income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Half-year period ended: June 30. Dec. 31 Year's Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.73 1.47 52.20 2.00 23%4— 9% 
0.59 1.51 2.10 1.50 27%—134% 
0.80 1.22 2.02 1.50 32 
DPPéthyessckeustescods 0.57 0.75 1.32 1.50 36%—25 
0.63 1.07 1.70 2.00 30 —23 
eae 0.72 1.47 2.17 1.75 283%, —19% 
rrr 0.70 1.66 2.00 30%4-—-19% 
*To April 12, 1939. 


284 Melville Shoe Corporation 


9K Earnings and Price Range (MES) 
Data revised to April 12. 1939 100 


incorporated: 1914, New York, as successor = PRICE RANGE 
of business established in 1894. Office: 555 0 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. Annual meet- Oo 7 


ing: First Monday in April. 4 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None EARNEO PER SHARE % 
*Preferred stock (6% cum. é m7 
Common stock (no par)........- 404,722 shs YY 


*C allable at $5.50 a share. 


1931 


26 “35. ‘37 


1938 


Business: Through some 677 units, is engaged in the retail 
distribution of shoes, chiefly in the medium and low priced 
classes for men, boys and women—concentration is upon met 
and boys—and in the sale of hosiery. Operates in all sections 
of the country east of the Rockies under store names of 
“John Ward,” “Thom McAn,” and, recently, “Frank Tod.” 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Comfortable. Working capital as of De 
cember 31, 1938, $6.9 million; cash, $4.9 million. Working 
capital ratio: 3.6-to-1. Book value of common, $22.49 a share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken since beginning of active busi- 
ness, 1916. Indicated annual rate, $3. 

Outlook: Volume and profits will continue to be influenced 
primarily by changes in public purchasing power. Company 
will probably maintain consumer favor through continuance 
of its successful policy of stressing style and quality at 
moderate prices. 

Comment: Shares represent one of the more strongly 
situated units in the shoe groups; chief appeal is for income. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Half-year period ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.89 $0.62 $1.51 $1.50 18 — 1% 
1933 eee re 1,04 2.19 3.23 1.20 28%— 8% 
2.69 1.47 4.16 1.80 42 —26 
2.42 2.60 5.02 2.87% 65%—Al 
3.60 1.97 5.57 5.00 91 —55 4 
| 3.24 1.32 4.56 5.00 
1.16 2.43 3.59 2.87% 57 %4—324% 


*To “April 12, 1939. 
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*American Box Board 
Bristol-Myers “Noma Electric 


Rayonier 


*On the New York Curb Exchange; all other issues included above are listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 


STOCK FACTOGRAPHS IN REVISION FOR NEXT WEEK 


McCall Corporation 


“Ryerson & Haynes 
Simmons Company 
Square D 


U. S. Pipe & Foundry 
Ward Baking 
Woodward Iron 


L *Canadian Industrial Alcohol 
Fill! 


| 


No. 286 Norfolk & Western Railway Company 


Earnings and Price Range (NFK) 
Data revised to April 12, 1939 oo = 

incorporated: 1896, Va. Office at Roanoke, 295 PRICE RANGE a 
Va. Annual meeting: Second Thursday in 150 = & 
April. Number of stockholders (March 30, 15 D 

1939): 13,805 6 
Capitalization: Funded debt.... $52,019,531 

*Preferred st (4% non. cum. 

Common stock ($100 par)...... 1,406,483 shs 

*Not callable. 


Business: One of the three important “Pocohontas coal 
carriers”; main line extends from tide-water at Norfolk, Va., 
to Columbus and Cincinnati, the bituminous coal fields of 
western Virginia, southern West Virginia and western Ken- 
tucky. Owns and operates a total of 2,191 miles of road. 

Management: Very highly regarded. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1938, $18.8 million; cash, $17.7 million; also has invest- 
ment holdings not carried under current assets. Working 
capital ratio: 2.4-to-1. Book value (common), $273.34 a share. 

Dividend Record: Shows unusual stability; only small de- 
cline during depression years. Present annual rate, $10. 

Outlook: The roads traffic composition makes its traffic 
volume highly sensitive to any changes in the level of indus- 
trial activity. However, the excellent physical condition of the 
properties, financial strength, and consumer preference for the 
high grade coal originated, tend to minimize the adverse 
effects of general business declines. 

Comment: The preferred stock enjoys high investment 
standing. Market for common is rather thin, but the equity 
has investment merit, because of exceptionally conservative 


No. 288 Sharp & Dohme, Incorporated 
; E and Price Ra SDH 
Data revised to April 12, 1939 25 ee : age ( ) 
Incorporated: 1929, Maryland, as successor to 20 [1] —sarca nance 
company originally established in 1860. 15 
Office: Broad and Wallace Streets, Philadel- 10 
phia, Pa. Annual meeting: First Wednesday > 
in March. 0 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None EARNED PER SHANE 
*Preferred stock ($3.50 cum. conv. 
ommon stock (no par).......... 776,627 shs 1931 ‘36 ‘37 1938 


*Each share is convertible into two shares 
of common stock. 


Business: One of the oldest manufacturers of pharma- 
ceutical, ethical and biological preparations. Products, com- 
prising some 5,000 items, are widely distributed in the domestic 
market, and, to some extent, in foreign countries. 

Management: Experienced and conservative. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital as of De- 
cember 31, 1938, $7.1 million; cash and equivalent, $1.9 million; 
inventories, 33.8 million. Working capital ratio: 13.1-to-1. 
Book value of preferred stock, $43.79 per share. 

Dividend Record: All preferred arrears cleared up in 1934, 
paid regularly since. No payments ever made on common. 

Outlook: Future earnings progress will depend upon success 
of the company’s policy of advertising directly to drug and 
professional fields as well as the management’s ability to con- 
trol costs. 

Comment: Preferred stock is inactive; occupies a medium 
grade position. The common does not share the investment 
characteristics found in many equities in this group. 


EARNINGS AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year's Total Price Range 
$0.03 D$0.13 7 


senior capitalization and good dividend record. D010 D 0.07 0.23 ~~ 16 0.22 8%— 2% 
0.15 0.01 0.01 0.01 0.1 Th— 4 
EARNINGS, ‘thee RECORD a pues RANGE OF COMMON: 0.06 D 0.06 D 0.05 D 0.02 D 0.07 5%— 3% 
Years ended Dec, 31 1933 1935 1936 1937 1988 0.14 - 0.01 0.12 0.14 0.41 11%— 4% 
Earned per share...... $1 ‘" 30 $15.20 13. 1 $17.37 $22.74 $22.14 $13.95 0.44 D 0.05 D 0.04 D 0.10 0.25 14 — 3% 
Dividends paid ....... 9.00 8.00 10.00 10.00 15.00 16.00 10.00 D 0.08 D 0.22 0.11 D 0.02 D 0.17 9%— 3 
Price Range: *7%— 4 
reaver 135 177 187 218 310% 272 198 —_—-- 
57 111% 161 158 210 180 133 *To April 12, 1939. 
262 Scott Paper Company | No. 294 United States Freight Company 
Data revised to April 12, 1939 psEarnings and Price Range (SPP) squamnings and Price Range (UFG) 
Incorporated: 1922, Pa., as 40 x 
two companies, one formed an at PRICE RAN 
other in 1910. Office: Front and Market rd -———____{y or i Data revised to April 12, 1939 = 
Streets, Chester, Pa. Annual meeting: 5 Op OS Incorporated: Del., 1925. Office: 40 Rector 10 
Fourth Thursday in March. Number of stock- 0 St., New York City. Annual meeting: First 0 
holders (February 1, 1939): Preferred, 582; $3 Monday in April. Number of stockholders $4 
common, 3,274. EARNED PER SHARE nT $2 (March 16, 1939): 1,655. EARNED PER SHARE 50 
Capitalization: Funded debt...... $1,921,000 Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 
“Preferred stock ($4.50 cum. Z Capital steck (no par)........... 299,566 shs $2 
30,000 shs 1931 ‘33°34 '36 ‘37 1938 1931 "32 °33 “34 °35 ‘36 ‘37 1938 
Common stock (no par).......... 620,790 shs 
Callable at $110 to August 31, 1943, and 7 a share thereafter. Convertible into Business: Through subsidiaries, company ranks as the 


common at, $40 per share until ‘March 1, 1942 

Business: Produces toilet tissues and paper toweling which 
are distributed throughout the world under the widely adver- 
tised brand names “ScotTissue,” “ScotTowel” and “Waldorf.” 
Customers include chain and department stores. 

Management: Very able and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Net working capital as of De- 
cember 31, 1938, $3.9 million; cash, $2.9 million. Working 
capital ratio: 2.7-to-1. Book value (common), $14.18 a share. 

Dividend Record: Uninterrupted common dividends since 
incorporation of present company. Present indicated rate, 40 
cents per share quarterly. 

Outlook: The demand for tissue products should expand 
through maintenance of successful merchandising policies and 
continued research. 

Comment: Preferred stock is regarded as sound investment 
for income. The common is an exceptionally strong equity in 
a generally speculative group. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND Pay RANGE OF COMMON: 
ear’s 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
1932. -. $0.44 $0.25 $0.39 $0.22 $1.30 $0.47 13 —6 


3 
0.30 0.31 0.47 0.26 1.34 0.57 14%— 9% 
0.34 0.35 0.48 0.34 1.51 0.62 20 —13% 
0.37 0.33 0.48 0.41 * 1.59 0.66 30%—18% 
0.41 0.38 0.50 0.38 1.67 1.08 —26 
0.45 0.63 0.62 0.50 2.20 0.78 4514—34% 
2.31 71.80 


10.40 $5054—45 


‘Based on present capitalization giving effect to stock dividends of 50% in 1985 and 
100% in 1987. Including extra. {To April 12, 1939. 
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largest freight-forwarding company in the U. S. Activities 
include consolidating and forwarding less-than-carload ship- 
ments, trucking and warehouse operations. Offices and ware- 
houses are maintained in all the principal cities of the country. 

Management: Capable; because of indirect corporate affilia- 
tions, company is regarded as close to New York Central. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital as of De- 
cember 31, 1938, $1 million; cash, $900,031. Working capital 
ratio: 1.6-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $30.95 per share. 

Dividend Record: Record of liberal payments broken in 
depression years 1931-1932. Payments resumed in 1933 and 
discontinued in 1937. None since. 

Outlook: Business volume is largely determined by general 
industrial activity and competitive factors. Important ques- 
tions as to future status of freight forwarders and their rela- 
tions to the railroads have been raised by ICC rulings. 

Comment: Poor earnings in recent years place the stock 
in a highly speculative position. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF a STOCK: 


ear’s 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Total Price Range 
a Nil $0.14 $0.39 a 10 $0.43 ee 15%— 3% 
D$0.09 0.90 0.98 0.0 1.74 $0.25 2953— 7 

0.31 0.23 0.23 1.01 1.09 27%—11 

Ce 0.38 0.52 0.91 0.72 2.53 1.25 39%—11 

er 0.29 0.60 0.93 D 0.10 1.72 1.75 39%—24% 
eee D 0.30 0.11 0.15 D 0.47 D 0.51 None 34%— 5% 
er D055 D 0.29 0.36 0.04 D 0.44 None 12%— 5% 


*To April 12, 1939. 
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Business and Summary 


Week Ended. Week Ended——— 
“Veckly Trade Indicators Weekly Car Loadings 

Miscellaneous: castern rie 

{Auto Production (U.5S.A.).... 87,019 85,980 57,284 Baltimore & Ohio............. 46,959 47,484 40,222 

fElectrical Output (K.W.H.). 2,174 2,210 1,991 Chesapeake & Ohio........... 28,065 29,397 21,089 

§Steel Operations (% of Can). 52.1 54.7 32.7 Delaware & Hudson.......... 11,569 11,839 11,399 

#Wholesale Commodity Price Delaware, Lackaw’na & West’rn 16,504 16,075 15,074 

*+Crude Oil Output (bbls.).... 3,444 3,358 3,392 Norfolk & Western............ 22,600 22,834 15,911 

+Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.).... 86,613 87,277 91,717 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 24,373 22,223 19,548 

+Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 126,199 127,893 123,439 New York Central........... . 70,545 72,583 60,264 

Apr. 1 Mar. 25 Apr. 2 New York, Chicago & St. Louis 14,033 14,937 12,108 

{Bank Clearings, New York City $3,209 $3,172 $3,381 91,426 91,696 77,191 

{Bank Clearing, Outside N.Y.C 2,318 2,261 el ee 10,000 9,894 7,769 
Total Car Loadings (cars)... 604,241 605,462 523,489 fo NASR eee 13,023 13,310 11,694 

*+Bitum. Coal Output (tons).. ,344 1,243 876 Western Maryland ........... 9,065 9,379 6,917 
Ww. I Production antic /0as Be ’ soll 
linois Central 28,583 29,967 26.342 
*Daily average. {000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. §As of uisville & Nashville........ 23,108 49 ,261 

the beginning of the following week. {000,000 omitted. Seaboard Air Line............ 13,677 13,458 14,011 

#Journal of Commerce. Southern Ry. System.......... 33,600 33,680 30,086 

Commodity Price: Apr. 11 Apr. Apr. 12 Northwest District a 

Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton).. $34.00 $34.00 $37.00 Chicago & Great Western..... 5,176 5,131 5,362 

Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per say. 15.75 15.87% 12.75 Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 

Copper, Electrolytic ¢€per Ib.). 0.10 0.10% 0.10 Pacific 24,709 24,791 24,014 

0.0475 0.0485 0.0450 Chicago & Northwestern...... 28,532 28,970 28,057 

Zine, N. Y. (per Ib.).......... 0.0489 0.0489 0.0435 Great Northern ............-+. 11,755 12,041 11,275 

Rubber Sheets (per Ib.)...... 0.1580 0.1590 0.1195 Northern Pacific .............. 10,929 10,904 11,019 

Hides, Light Native (per Ib.).. 0.09% 0.09% 0.08 Central West District ; 

Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.).... 0.0740 0.0740 0.09% Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 24,126 23,111 23,169 

Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) 0.96 0.96 1.16 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 21,101 20,973 21,018 

Wheat (per bushel).......... 088% 0.86 % 0.99% Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 18,573 19,399 18,126 

Corn (per bushel)............ 0.63% 0.63 0.74% Chicago & Eastern Illinois.... 4,847 5,007 4,606 

Sugar, Raw (per Ib.)......... 0.0290 0.0288 0.0281 Denver & Rio Grande Western 3,983 3,867 4,336 

F d : IR R : Southern Pacific System....... 33,274 33,681 32,171 
ederal Reserve Keports Apr. 5 Apr. 6 19,685 19,348 18,343 

Member Banks, 101 Cities 00, 000" WU PAGING 3,144 2,908 3,068 

8,164 8,19 8,677 Southwestern District 

Total Commercial Loans...... 3,838 3,814 ,275 Kansas City Southern......... 3,309 3,315 3,226 

Total Brokers’ Loans......... 727 764 637 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ....... 6,325 6,496 6,105 

Other Loans for Securities.... 539 531 596 Og Be 19,761 20,386 19,536 

U. S. Govt. Securities Held.... 10,180 10,122 9,065 St. Louis-San Francisco....... 10,572 10,842 9,225 

Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,290 3,266 3,089 St. Louis-Southwestern ....... 4,680 4,62 4,374 

Total Net Demand Deposits... 16,072 15,991 14,274 oT ee | 7,425 7,617 7,957 

Total Time Deposits.......... 5,215 5,217 5,222 —_—_ 

Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)..... 579 611 50 Note: Freight car loadings reflect current sectional business 

Reserve System conditions. Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a roneh 

Reserve Credit Outstanding... 2,584 2,578 2,596 indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled 

Total Money in Circulation.... 6,855 6,765 6,394 from Association of American Railroads figures.) 

Monthly <APRIL—— Monthly ——FEBRUARY— 

Indicators Indicators 1938 

U. 8. Govt. Dept..... *$40,042 *$37,558 Monetary Metal 

Advertising Lineage FI We Imports 
Monthly Magazines .1,036, ,038,82 *10.3 
Women’s Magazines. 724.976 762.474 WEEKLY INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Short Sales (shs.)..... 536,377 1, 149 48! 
Canadian Magazines. 245,888 259,483 120 tBuilding Contracts: 

Shipbuilding Contracts: | AVERAGE OF 1923-25 = 100 (in 37 States)...... *$220.2 *$118.9 
Number of Vessels. . 165 105 | | Farm Income — Total 
Total tonnage...... 678,750 389,275 | | (incl. Subsidies)....  *486 *487 

Blast Furnaces Active. 123 | Farm Subsidies ...... *56 *31 

MA 110 §Truck Loadings: 

tNew Financing ...... *$53.0 *$24.0 | | Freight (tons) ..... 797,031 633,896 

Federal Relief & Public } | | Index number ...... 101.90 79.51 
63.1 *338.2 | Commercial Failures... 963 1,149 

Rail Equipment Orders: 100 } a Tag Sales 
Locomotives ........ 63 10 | | | | os Shipments: 

Freight Cars ....... 1,000 682 | | { | Canadian (tons) .... 178,236 162,906 
Rails (tons) ........ 73,651 59,025 | U. %. (tons)....... 1,92 62,480 
Struct’r’l steel (tons) 1,248 797 90 Copper, Refined (Ibs.) 

Radio Sales: } | 162,653 161,350 
sees *$4.17 *$3.81 | | Shipmente ......... 149,598 138,185 
*2'92 *3.03 | IML Lead, Refined ‘(tons)’: 

Automobile Factory 80 + - + Production ......... 39,336 34,869 
Sales: — | | | Shipments ......... 149,598 138,185 
Cars Truck *1.05 *0.67 | Electrical Equipment: 

Flour Output (bbls.)..  *5.89 "5.14 | Refrigerators ....... 84,643 134,946 

Silk Activity: | Washing Machines... 129,885 94,734 
U. S. Mill Takings 70 1 8,016 10,823 

ae 37,863 34,864 1938 Vacuum Cleaners.... 112,322 106,704 
Stocks on Hanc(bales) 23,116 56,326 ! Portland Cement (bbls. ) : 

Steel Production: Production ........ *5.5 #3.9 
Ingots (tons) ...... *3.36 2.01 60 Shipments ......... *5.1 *4.6 
Pig Iron (tons)..... *2.41 *1.45 *24.1 “94.4 

Zinc, Slab (Tons of | Machine Tool Index... 167.1 757 
2,000 Ibs.): Boots & Shoes (pairs) *35.2 *30.3 
Production ......... 45,084 43,399 | Tire Shipments ...... *4.16 *2,20 
Shipments ......... 45,291 33,528 50 wy Plate Glass (sq. ft.)..  *10.2 

Nat'l weeklies (lines) 809,859 739,402 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July 5 Production ......... *3.48 3.07 
Trade Papers (pages) 8,417 8,897 1939 Withdrawals ....... *3.038 *0.02 
Coal Production (tons) : | : . Whiskey (gals.): 
Bituminous ........ *35.2 *26.7 Production ......... *8.74 *10.25 
*3.6 *4.0 Withdrawals ....... *5.00 *4,38 
*000,000 omitted. +Corporate new issues only, excludes refunding; jCommercial & Financial Chronicle. tF. W. Dodge Cor). 
$American Trucking Association, Inc. (212 carriers in 41 states). 
Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 
Vol. of Sales ————-—-CHAR ACTER OF TRADING—————— Average Value of 
65 N.Y.S.E. Issues No. of No.of Total Un- New New 40 Bond Sales 

1939 a. RE R.s Utilities Stocks (Shares) Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’rg’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. 1939 

Apr. Apr. 
6.. 126.32 25.76 21.57 42.25 1,313,290 887 8 691 138 1 310 88.16 $7,280,000 a 
HOLIDAY 
B.s Weiss 24.14 20.71 40.42 1,640,570 922 26 786 110 0 608 87.42 6,600,000 a 
10 124.03 24.74 20.95 41.26 1,650,000 909 451 273 185 0 399 87.38 7,470,000 
11 123.75 24.73 21.20 41.25 1,660,000 895 325 345 225 2 289 87.06 7,680,000 Bey | 

12 126.15 25.35 21.91 42.16 1,070,000 785 635 55 96 1 20 87.42 6,470,000 BF 
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